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Making the Market Grow 


How the Metal Trades Can Prepare the Ground 
for Increased Sales Volume—Duties of Sales 
Research and Promotion Departments 


OW can we get more business? ... What new 
H uses can be developed for our products? ... 

Where can we locate prospects who do not know 
what we manufacture? 

These and similar questions are constantly before 
the sales executive but often he is so concerned with 
immediate orders that he has no time for an adequate 
answer. Frequently the information on which correct 
solutions of these problems must be based does not 
exist and must be laboriously compiled. 

As a result, these important questions—the an- 
swers to which are potentially quite as profitable as the 
solution of production problems—are either unan- 
swered or else left to some subordinate, often untrained 
and with no clear understanding of the factors in- 
volved. 

Sometimes the work of preparing sales statistics 
concerning present and past volume in specific lines, 
territorial distribution, competitive distribution, etc., 
is delegated to a clerk in the sales department. Per- 
haps the duties are considered sufficiently important to 
require the designation of a separate department or 
division. Accordingly a “sales promotion” or “sales 
research” department is inaugurated. 


Routine Work Hampers Real Research 


UT even then the work is sometimes neglected, be- 

cause such a division becomes the “goat” of other 
departments and is required to devote time which 
should be given to legitimate research to such routine 
details as revision of mailing lists, multigraphing of 
letters, filing of salesmen’s report blanks, etc. Even 
where the necessity for relieving a research department 
from routine work is properly appreciated, there is 
seldom a clear understanding of the functions or duties 
of such a branch of the sales organization. 

Consequently the charts presented here, showing the 
nature of the sales research and promotion departments 
in the American Radiator Co. and the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., are of value as showing exactly how 
some of the successful research departments in the 
metal-working industries do actually operate. More- 
over, an analysis has been made of the duties generally 
assigned to these two important sales branches by a 
number of leading industrial manufacturers.* 

This analysis shows that the study of sales possi- 
bilities may properly include the gathering of statistics 
relative to production and sales, the responsibility for 
forecasts and trend reports, the establishment of quotas 





*Taken from the analytic study of sales research organt- 
zations prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York. 
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where they are feasible, the handling of sales records 
and the comparison of sales attainments with estimates, 
the determination of size of territories and the number 
of men required to cover each, the routing of salesmen 
and methods of compensating them, a study of sales- 
man turnover, the establishment of standards of selec- 
tion for hiring salesmen and, finally, the supervision 
of sales contract forms in accordance with company 
policies. 
Two Types of Duties 

T will be noted that these duties may readily be 

classified in two divisions: those which will be more 
or less continuous, requiring constant study, and those 
which are “one-time” jobs—requiring concentrated 
rather than continuous study. In a recent speech be- 
fore the American ,Management Association, C. T. 
Hansen commented on the necessity of taking up only 
one of the second class of problems at a time. Thus 
responsibility for forecasts and handling of records 
may be handled as a part of regular work while the 
study of sales compensation would constitute a major 
research to be taken up and finished before another 
major analysis is undertaken. 

It will also be noticed that the functions of this 
“typical” sales research department (which may, per- 
haps, more accurately be called “composite”) do not 
include any of the duties generally recognized as com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the sales promotion de- 
partment. The same analysis includes a composite 
picture of the duties which may properly be relegated 
to this part of the sales organization. This depart- 
ment may be labelled “publicity” or “sales engineering” 
... but if it occupies itself with work of a promo- 
tional character it will include some or all of the fol- 
lowing functions: 

Planning and administering sales contests and sales 
campaigns; devising sales methods, plans and proposi- 
tions; planning and conducting sales conventions, sales 
exhibitions and demonstrations; publishing sales bulle- 
tins; managing agency conferences; developing stand- 
ard sales letters; assisting salesmen by placing at their 
disposal the best work of the publicity or advertising 
departments; promoting the company’s advertising to 
customers in such a way that they become better pros- 
pects for the company’s salesmen (in such a classifica- 
tion might be included the work of certain iron and 
steel companies using national advertising mediums 
reaching the ultimate consumer, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the business of dealers who are the actual 
customers of the company); assisting in opening new 
markets and exploiting new uses; developing new pros- 
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Developed its Sales Pramotion Department 


s Research Department of the Ameé rican Radiator Co. Acts as 


a Coordinator Between the Production and Distribution Organizations 
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Continuous 
M' IST of the functions of the sales promotion depart- 
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of their own can secure much of the good 


IRON AND STEEL MAKING 


Manufacturing Census Shows 1923 Product 


Above Four Billions 


9 


Census figures for 1923 covering the 


manfacture of 
ron and steel have just been issued by the Department 
of Con The pamphlet giving details may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


imerce. 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, at 5c. The re- 
port is divided into two sections—blast furnaces and 
steel works and rolling mills. It gives comparisons 
with the census figures of 1921, 1919 and 1914 under 


each heading. A supplement covers wire as drawn 
from purchased bars or rods, while tin and terne plate 
are covered in one table. 

Blast furnaces in 169 establishments in 1923 had 
41,469 persons engaged, of whom 36,712 were wage 
earners. Salaries and wages aggregated $71,212,281, 
of which $58,935,384 were wages. The value of prod- 
icts is given as $1,007,613,340, which is more than 
double the $419,771,244 of 1921 and is 27 per cent ahead 
of the $794,466,558 of 1919. In 1914 the value, under 
much lower unit prices, was $317,653,983. 

Steel works and rolling mills, with 489 establish- 
ments in 1923, had 428,524 persons engaged, of whom 
388,201 were wage earners. Salaries and wages aggre- 
gated $737,879,.984, of which $637,825,137 were wages. 


which would result therefrom by using the results of 
the various trade associations in the metal-working 
trades. Practically every such association, aside from 
the technical groups primarily interested in production 
problems, carries on some sort of sales research work. 
The Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee in Pitts- 
burgh has blazed several new trails for the sheet manu- 
facturers; the American Institute of Steel Construction 
has shown the fabricators some of the problems which 
expansion of their market. The Steel Barrel 
Institute compiles excellent trade dis- 
tribution statistics. 


face 
Manufacturers 
Many others might be mentioned. 


The value of products aggregated $3,154,324,671, which 
s more than double the $1,481,659,352 for 1921. It 
represents about 12 per cent increase over the $2,828,- 
902,376 of 1919. In 1914 the total was $918,664,565. 

Wire drawn from purchased bars or rods was made 
in 64 establishments in 1923, having 21,310 wage 
earners with wages amounting to $29,861,860. The 
value of products was $196,364,212, of which the cost 
of materials accounted for $133,883,057. 

Tin plate and terne plate in 1923 was made in 810 
dipping sets, with daily capacity on single turn of 
6,477,700 lb. Of these sets 765, with capacity 5,851,500 
lb., were employed usually on tin plate and the re- 
mainder on terne plate. The total value of products 
is given as $165,587,376, which is lower than the $180,- 
325,368 of 1919, but much higher than the 1921 figure 
of $99,128,817 and the 1914 total of $68,342,962. 

Summary for the iron and steel industry shows 658 
establishments with 469,993 persons engaged, of whom 
424,913 were wage earners. Salaries and wages 
amounted to $809,092,265, of which $696,760,521 were 
wages. Total value of products is given as $4,161,938,- 
011 in 1923; $1,901,430,596 in 1921; $3,623,368,934 in 
1919 and $1,236,318,548 in 1914. The value added by 
manufacture in 1923 was $1,289,910,108, an amount 
slightly less than the 1919 total of $1,321,506,680. In 
1921 this figure, which is the measure of the manufac- 


turing effort, was $535,255.626, and in 1914 it was $380,- 
912,796. 


A—Organization of Sales Promotion Division of the 
Sales Department, Elliott-Fisher Co., New York 


B—How the American Radiator Co., New York, Has 








Electric Steel for Staybolt Use 


Material Stronger Than the Time-Honored Staybolt 
Iron, with Better Ductility—Uniformity 
and Homogeneous Qualities 


BY THOMAS 5S. 


involved in the question of the manufacture of 

staybolts for locomotive use and of similar mate- 
rial for other uses. It is getting more and more diffi- 
cult each year to obtain satisfactory puddlers. The 
work requires men of unusual physique who are will- 
ing to labor under exceedingly strenuous and somewhat 
disagreeable conditions. The heat to which they are 
subjected drives many men out of the field and others 
are unable to stand the rigors of this particular type 
of employment. To produce a high-grade puddled iron 
requires about 75 per cent of sweat and 25 per cent 
of brains. 

These proportions may be reversed if we make our 
material in the electric furnace. Here a mixture of 25 
per cent of sweat with 75 per cent of brains produces 
a metal superior to that of the puddling furnace. Since 
brains are getting cheaper with the increasing numbers 
being educated, and sweat is getting dearer through 
restriction of immigration, the line of least resistance 
lies in the employment of machinery in place of man 
power. 


B= metallurgical and labor considerations are 


Locomotive Staybolts 


For locomotive staybolts in particular, the railroads 
must look in the direction of cheaper production, pro- 
vided, of course, the service life of the material is kept 
equal to that of the old material or is made better. Our 
experience, extending over several years, shows that 
this service life may be improved through an improve- 
ment in the homogeneousness of the material, an im- 
provement in both its elastic limit and its tensile 
strength, a considerable gain in its elongation and a 
still greater gain in the reduction of area on test. 

Staybolt iron specifications bear heavily on this 
question of ductility, and it is in this particular that 
electric steel most considerably surpasses the qualities 
of puddled iron. Steel staybolts have been used for 
the last 15 years by some of the English railroads, but 
American roads seem to be ultra-conservative in this 
matter. Among the specifications for fire-box stay- 
bolts of the Great Western Railway Co. of England 
are the following: 

_Bars to be manufactured from steel made by the 

acid open-hearth or acid Bessemer process, with 

carbon from 0.12 to 0.18 per cent and sulphur and 

phosphorus not to exceed 0.06 per cent. All bars 

to be rolled and reeled to specified diameters, with 

a tolerance not exceeding 0.006 in. + and round 

and parallel within limits of 0.002 in. Tensile 

breaking strength must be 32 to 37 tons (71,680 

to 82,880 Ib.) per sq. in., with elongation of 28 to 

23 per cent in 3 in. Samples must withstand a 

minimum of 14,000 revolutions under a fiber stress 

of 27 tons (60,480 lb.) per sq. in., on the Swindon 

revolving fatigue testing machine. A test piece, 
10mm, square, with a V-notch 2mm. deep, at an 
angle of 45 deg., must record at least 80 ft. Ib 

on the Izod testing machine. Bars nicked and 

broken cold must show a silky, fibrous structure, 
free from crystalline formation. 

Staybolts meeting the above specifications are used 
in certain parts of the fire box for boilers under work- 
ing steam pressures of 220 and 225 Ib. per sq. in. The 
tensile strength called for is far higher than is cus- 
tomary in this country, but the makers seem to have 
little difficulty in meeting it. 


Cost Is Less Than Iron 


Another feature, in connection with the present 
situation in the United States, lies in the fact that elec- 
tric staybolt bars can be produced at a cost of about 


*President Old Dominion Iron & Steel Corporation, Belle 
Isle, Richmond, Va. 
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le. less per Ib. than puddled staybolt iron. As the 
annual consumption of staybolt iron in the United 
States is some 50,000 net tons, this saving would rep- 
resent approximately $1,000,000 per year. 

Observation on an engine of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad shows the renewal cost considerably 
lower. This deals with the use of staybolt iron applied 
to the left side of the fire box and electric steel stay- 
bolts, made in the same plant, and applied to the right 
side. After three years of service, 32 of the iron bolts 
ffom the left side had had to be removed and 11 elec- 
tric steel bolts from the right side. 


Tests Show How the Two Metals Compare 


Examination of a considerable number of tests, 
both of the staybolt iron and of electric steel made for 
this purpose, shows without exception a higher elastic 
limit and tensile strength in the steel, as well as a 
greater elongation and reduction of area. In the table 
will be found a summary of a great many such tests, 
one group of each material having been tested in 1925 
and another group of each material in 1921. The two 
years show results closely analogous in each case. It 
will be noted from the table that the slight reduction 
in strength figures in the electric steel, compared with 
the earlier tests, has been accompanied by the usual 


oorrenenneneenae® 
Tests of Staybolt Material: Puddled Iron and Electric Steel 
Elastic Tensile Elongation Reduction 
Limit Strength (Per of Area 
(Lb. per Sq. In.) Cent) (Per Cent) 
Staybolt iron (a).. 34,912 48,665 31.47 46.8 
Electric steel (b).. 39.260 56,710 33.5 65.5 
Staybolt iron (c).. 34,255 49,356 30.66 50.2 
Electric steel (d).. 37,762 54,532 35.4 66.7 


(a) Average of many tests made in 1921, including %-in., 
%-in., 1l-in. and 1,-in. bars from five different manufac- 
turers, including Old Dominion 

(b) Old Dominion electric steel, average of the same 
four sizes, tested in 1921. 

(c) Average of tests of Old Dominion staybolt iron in 
August, 1925, made for four railroads. 

(d) Average of 14 heats of Old Dominion electric steel 
in 1925 This was furnished the United States Navy De- 
partment for anchor chain, but was made to the same 
specifications as staybolt bars. 

(e) Based on averages of the figures above. 


increase in ductility. The staybolt iron has retained 
about the same strength characteristics, has lost a little 
in elongation and gained considerably more in reduc- 
tion of area. 

Averaging the 1921 and 1925 tests of staybolt iron 
and comparing them with an average of the 1921 and 
1925 tests of electric steel, the superiority of the latter 
material is shown in the table to be 11.4 per cent in 
elastic limit and 13.5 per cent in tensile strength. 

Electric steel bars are made by the Old Dominion 
company for a wide variety of purposes, including not 
only staybolts, but engine bolts, chain stock, threading 
bars, forging bars, case hardening material and ma- 
chinery steel. In a comparison of chain steel made by 
this process, and having almost precisely the chemical 
characteristics of a high grade of open-hearth chain 
steel, the material produced in the electric furnace 
showed a considerable superiority both in tensile 
strength and in elastic limit. It had a greater elonga- 
tion than the open-hearth steel, with a somewhat 
smaller reduction of area. The electric tests showed 
55,540 lb. tensile strength in a steel of 0.117 per cent 
carbon and 0.439 per cent manganese. The elastic 
limit was 38,440 lb. per sq. in., while the elongation 
and reduction of area were respectively 36 and 67.4 
per cent. 
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Opening Frozen Blast Furnace 





Holes 


Use of an Oxygen Lance for Tap Holes, Cinder 
Notches, Flooded Tuyeres—Speed and 
Certainty Features 


BY E. 

HIRTY years ago David Baker, in a brief paper 

before the American Institute of Mining En- 

gineers, called attention to the fact that, while 

great improvements had been made in almost every 

ist furnace detail, it was requiring immeasurably 

more labor to tap molten iron. In older furnaces, small 

e and running on low blast pressures, a single ball 

lay would close the hole after draining the fur- 

ace. To reopen it later, one heavy blow on a long bar 

would ordinarily pierce through to metal. With the 

arger, he driven furnaces, however, a _ barrow 

clay is required to plug a hols ft. deep—such 

vy filling is actually required to make the hearth 

fe TI material would bake hard, and of cours 

1 to be dug out before the next tap, only to find a 

ck shell of solid iron chilled against the plug. It 

ild often require the labor of from 8 to 10 men for 

per s of time ranging from 10 min. to an hour before 
the entire obstruction could be removed. 

Labor was plentiful in those days—a dozen huskies 

be draw! om the stock house or the cast house. 

But the situation was different when such appliances 

ry car skip hoists, pig casting machines and 

xers cut the furnace crew down to 5 or 6 men. Faced 

Ul his labor situation Mr. Baker mounted a pneu- 

i rock dr nm long guides, and counterbalanced 

( rrangement so it could be swung easily into posi- 

The drill was held up to its work by a steam 

vlinder or 6 ft. long, double acting to withdraw the 
irill quickly when the iron began to run. 

TI scheme worked very we ll indeed, and today can 

be found in operation here and there as a regular tap 

ping aevice. [t neve! acq lired vers wide vorue, 


pecause 


even a big furnace, running nor- 
mally, can usually be opened by two or three men with 
edge and bar in 10 minutes. On the other hand, if 
he hearth gets cold, for any of several reasons, th 
ron chilled around the walls becomes so thick and 
igh that even the air drill can pierce it only with the 
greatest difficulty and after ruining a large number 
I ' 
Blow Torches and Electric Arc 

While a furnace under proper management seldom 
gre l serious trouble, it frequently occurs that the 
hole does not open up readily. And it is of utmost 
portance that the furnace men have some method in 
rve which will unfailingly open the tightest hole 
th the minimum of delay Regularity of tapping is 
required to maintain uniform quality of pig iron; is 
seful medicine for regulating the blast furnace 
ul a necessity in the balanced operations 
odern steel mill. Consequently much thought 
en expended on emergency methods and many 
een proposed wherewith to open frozen 

‘ 
Since the obstruction to be removed is solid iron, it 
appare! hat one good way would be to melt through. 
Various types of apparatus have been devised for this, 
ich as blow torches using various fuels, and the elec- 
tric are. A great difficulty with the former is that the 


metal is such nductor of heat that it is all 
get any of it up to the melting tem- 
blow torch. An electric are is another 
This requires heavy current (700 to 


low voltage. 


a 
it impossible to 
with a 


perature 


aliabie means 
L000 amperes) at 
To generate and distribute this would require ex- 


pensive equipment and heavy lines, not ordinarily pos- 


E. 


THUM” 


sessed by blast furnace plants. While the arc melts 
its way surely into a metal skull, the process is tedious 
and most be interrupted at intervals to spoon out the 
molten iron on the bottom of the hole. Furthermore, a 
large hole must be made, to keep the current from 
short-circuiting between side of hole and electrode. It 
results that those furnacemen who have the correct 
means available resort to the electric melting process 
only as a last resort. 


Early Uses of Oxygen to Open Frozen Tap Holes 


It is possible to construct a much more efficient torch 
since the advent of compressed oxygen and fuel gases, 
now so commonly used in cutting and welding opera- 
tions. Some spectacular demonstrations were given in 

Pittsburgh region during 1908 by a German in- 
ventor, E. Menne, using his patented equipment. He 
had what would now be known as a cutting torch—a 
burner, protected against heat by a refractory cover- 
ing, and supplied by oxygen and fuel gas under pres- 
sure. After melting into the obstruction with the 
intense flame he would blow out the liquid metal with 
a blast of oxygen at several hundred pounds’ pressure, 
which, once started, would cut its own way. Menne was 
thus able to open a frozen tap hole in a few minutes. 

But he was unable to collect many royalties be- 
cause his burner could not withstand the intense heat 
generated in the bottom of a deep hole. It also burned 
away, leaving nothing but a pair of concentric pipes, 
and it was apparent that compressed oxwgen was do- 
ing all the work. 


the 


The distinction of being the first to use oxygen 
for furnace tapping in America belongs perhaps to 


Randolph Bolling. In July, 1902, he found himself in 
possession of a blast furnace, badly chilled by a slip. 
Sledge and bar could make no progress and a hydro- 
carbon blowpipe had been operating for hours with 
little hope of success. In that extremity he bethought 
himself of two tanks of low-pressure oxygen in the 
laboratory, used for routine carbon analysis. He dis- 
charged this gas through a porcelain tube on the red 
hot iron in the notch, and fortunately was able to burn 
his way deep enough that a chisel bar 
driven through to liquid iron. 


Doubtless similar 
bred 


So could be 


ideas occurred to other chemist- 


superintendents. In a letter to the Editor of 
THE IRON AGE (June 19, 1919), E. P. Ross describes 
the method he first used in 1903. He blew a stream 


of oxygen from a laboratory cylinder through a %4-in. 
iron pipe against a frozen cinder notch. After a coal- 
oil burner had worked 24 hr. with little effect, the 
oxygen opened the notch in a few moments, melting 
through the slag by means of the heat generated by 
burning the end of the pipe and the bits of coke and 
metal in the frozen furnace filling. This is the precise 
scheme now used at American furnaces. 
onstrated that the very high pressure 
Menne process was entirely unnecessary. 

Shortly after these first recorded uses, compressed 
oxygen became a common article of commerce, and its 


It also dem- 
used by the 


use for emergency furnace tapping was exploited by 
the manufacturers. The idea rapidly spread, because 


it was evident that here is the cheapest kind of insur- 
ance against expensive delays. In fact, the oxygen 
lance is such an absurdly simple piece of apparatus, 
yet acts so quickly and unfailingly that some large 
furnace plants are now using it as the routine method 
for each cast. With it the opening of the iron notch, no 
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matter what the condition of the furnace, is always the 
least of the troubles. 


Routine Tapping with Oxygen 


Suppose all preparations have been made, the crew 
having prepared the runners and flushed the slag. A 
3-in. auger is used to drill through the clay. It is 
placed in correct position and supported by a guide 
bar, spanning the runner, bent into a little stirrup in 
the center. Power is supplied by a pneumatic or elec- 
tric motor. About 2 min. is required to drill through 
the 3 ft. or more of clay filling—a chalk mark on the 
auger shank near where it rests on the guide stirrup 
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Oxygert Cylinders a ] Cone fort 
>| Adapter J 
Th 


PPARATUS 
Re q uired 
(Above) Is Sim- 
ple and Inexpen- 
sive. The parts 
used up in. the 
operation are the 
%-in. steel pipe, 
which may be re- 
newed by insert- 
ing @ new piece 
each time,and 
some of the oxy- 
gen. At right is 
shown the appa- 
ratus in use, tap- 
ping a blast fur- 
nace 


will indicate whether any progress is being made. After 
driving this auger to refusal, it is backed out, and the 
hole blown with compressed air. A few seconds is then 
required to shovel this fire clay from the runner. 

If everything is well the bottom of this auger hole 
will show a faint red heat. A dozen pieces of soft 
coal are then pushed into the hole. It starts coking at 
once, and is ready to burn when the first oxygen strikes 
it. Coal is much to be preferred for a “starter” over a 
bar of iron, heated by thrusting into a tuyere. Alto- 
gether no more than 3 min. are required for these 
preparations; meanwhile the oxygen lance has been 
made ready. 

As shown by the sketch, this lance is a simple af- 
fair. Oxygen cylinders connected to a simple mani- 
fold, and a proper pressure reducing valve or “regu- 
lator” are contained in a metal locker built against 
the walls of the cast house. Connection is made to a 
length of %4-in. gas pipe by %-in. oxygen hose, through 
a handle made of 1-in. pipe. With a stream of gas 
blowing through, the lance is thrust against the hot 
coals in the tap hole. Intense combustion commences, 
rapidly heating the end of the pipe to the kindling 
temperature of iron, whereupon the burning pipe will 
furnish the heat necessary to reach and maintain the 
melting temperature of the clay, slag and iron and to 
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bore into the obstruction. A shower of sparks and 
white hot slag is blown back out of the hole. The 
operator keeps moving up as the end of the lance 
burns away, and within 2 to 5 min. after the oxygen 
has been turned on iron runs freely from the tap hole. 

In this manner the cast commences in less than 10 
min. after word is given to go ahead and is entirely 
completed in 35 min. On the average, less than 50 cu. 
ft. of oxygen has been used, and 20 ft. of %-in. pipe 
burned up. These figures are taken from carefully 
kept records at a seven-furnace plant in the Pitts- 
burgh district, where the practice was adopted as 
standard after careful study. The total cost of the ma- 
terials used in the oxygen method is $1.15 per tap, 
whereas it formerly cost $1.43 per tap, mostly to 
sharpen and replace the chisel bars of high-carbon 
steel. The difference in cost is small, but on the right 
side. Its great advantage is in allowing collateral 
improvement, as will be indicated later. 

No trouble will result, even if the auger has not 
drilled clear through to the iron, but is stopped in a 
mass of hard-baked clay. It may be computed that 
burning iron itself will generate a temperature some- 
thing more than 2100 deg. C. (3800 deg. Fahr.), which 
is above the melting point of fire clay. However, com- 





bustion of the iron results in a basic oxide (FeO), which 
will flux the acid oxides (SiO, and Ai.,O;) in the fire 
clay, making an iron silicate slag which melts at much 
lower temperatures. Thus the oxygen lance simulta- 
neously provides three essentials for boring through 
fire clay: a flux, a source of intense heat, and a blast 
of surplus gas to remove the melted slag. 

These reactions are easy to maintain because they 
are hedged in at the bottom of a hole—for that mat- 
ter the surroundings themselves are at low red from the 
furnace heat. Consequently there is small chance of 
blowing out the flame. Ordinarily only a*few seconds 
are needed to penetrate to metal, whereupon the reac- 
tions change. The material now being attacked is not 
only readily fusible, but will also burn in oxygen, form- 
ing an easily fusible slag. The surrounding metal has 
a high heat conductivity, but the heat generated by 
burning iron is so quick and intense that globules of 
iron melt away rapidly and are instantly blown back 
from the focus of reaction. 


Economics of the Method 


Since the oxygen lance provides such an unfailing 
method, it is not strange that it would appeal quickly 
to furnace men who are running very hot furnaces, or 
making iron difficult to tap. Therefore one plant, 
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which often runs a high-manganese burden and at times 
makes a campaign on spiegeleisen, adopted the oxygen 
lance for routine work about 8 years ago. The prac- 
tice here has become so regulated that no more than 
25 cu. ft. of oxygen is needed to open up a furnace. 
Other large plants use it constantly, on easy and hard 
holes alike, because it burns out a smooth, free run- 
ning opening, which never stops after once starting. 
When sledging a top hole is often happens that a mass 


of clay is jarred loose and, as the iron stream cuts 


away its support, it falls into the opening, completely 
stopping the flow. Or a tough mass of iron may not 
be pierced, but merely broken at the sides and bent 
back a little. Only a slight movement would then 
choke the hole, necessitating further sledging under 


most trying and dangerous conditions 
Large blast furnace plants are integral parts of 
huge steel mills, and irregularities of the source dis- 


joint the whole line of operations. Hence, while regu- 
larity in tapping is fine medicine for the furnace it- 
self, it removes one chance of delay in the steel-making 


departments. This advantage is hard to evaluate, but 
indoubtedly well worth while. Another point is this: 
the promptness with which the tapping is completed 


gives the crew more time to clean up runners and cast 
house. Thus, while it cannot be said that fewer men 
are required to open a furnace with an oxygen lance 


than with a bar, the modern method has done its part 
with other improvements, so that at one furnace it 
has been possible to drop one laborer from the crew. 
Finally, the men like the method. It wholly eliminates 
heavy sledging into tough iron, and fussing with a 
sluggish, partly opened hole. In other words, it eases 
the difficult task of getting a steady, contented crew. 

It is too much to expect that all furnaces will 
adopt the oxygen lance for routine work. There still 
‘xist many small furnaces, making sand-cast foundry 
iron, which are easy to open. In case of difficulty a 
arge number of ore shovellers or pig handlers are 
available. Likewise, the furnace has a blacksmith or 
handy mechanic who has little to do, and sharpening 
tapping bars helps keep him busy. Superintendents 
of such furnaces are apt to figure that it costs them 
nothing to open a furnace, unless it is a “sticker,” and 
then the oxygen is always ready for a stand-by. 

“Emergency operation” is a flexible term. At some 
furnaces oxygen is used only in dire straits. Other op- 
erators have found it so handy that if one bar is dulled 
without bringing the iron, no more time is wasted 
and the lance is immediately put into play. A recent 
canvass of a score or more plants showed that “emer- 
gency” furnace taps occurred about every three days. 
Since the obstruction at such times is thicker than or- 
dinary, more oxygen is needed to burn through; 110 cu. 
ft. is the average. Several times as much is used on 
the first casts when blowing in a new furnace. Nat- 
irally, there is no limit to the penetration—a hole can 
be driven through solid iron to the center of a furnace 
in a half hour, and will get liquid iron if there is any 
present. 


The Lance Itself 


Only a few remarks are about the lance 
itself. It is very simple. 

Two to five cylinders are manifolded together, and 
discharge through a regulator specially constructed for 
free flow of large volumes of gas; %-in. oxygen hose 
(rather than pneumatic hose), non-armored, should 
connect the regulator to a 4-ft. piece of 1-in. pipe, bent 
into a right angle one foot from the end. The hose is 
long enough to reach from the cylinder locker to the 
tap-hole—50 ft. will ordinarily be ample. A 1-to-%-in. 
reducer allows %-in. steel pipe (the lance itself) to be 
attached to the handle. Each piece of this pipe should 
have a sleeve connection, and the threads should be 
easy running. It is freed of oil or grease (which burn 
spontaneously when struck by oxygen) by placing on 
the iron runner just after the cast and then blowing the 
charred carbon out with clean compressed air. 


necessary 


Frozen Cinder Notch 


It does not require much imagination to see that 
the oxygen lance will be a most useful tool in other 
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places about a blast furnace. Thus, a frozen cinder 
notch comes to every furnace at intervals. Such a con- 
dition may be caused by a small slip in the furnace 
occurring shortly after slag has been flushed, where- 
upon molten iron is splashed against the upper part 
of the hearth walls. A mixture of iron and cinder of 
this sort is extremely difficult to break open, but offers 
little resistance to an oxygen lance, since the metal in 
the mixture will burn and provide a notable supple- 
ment to the heat generated at the pipe-end. 

Again, when rescuing cold furnaces it is sometimes 
necessary to cast through the cinder notch for a while. 
Under these circumstances the coolers and monkey 
would be removed and the opening plugged with brick 
and fire clay. When normal operation is resumed 
and it is desired to replace the notch a great deal of 
extremely hard work is ahead of the crew in cutting 
away the hard-baked mass of clay, brick, slag and iron. 
These iron veinlets which honeycomb the structure 
are quickly attacked by the oxygen lance, allowing 
large chunks of material to be loosened and removed en- 
tirely. Here, again, the intelligent use of oxygen has 
reduced the labor required to a minimum. 

In a normal fivsh it may be more difficult to attack 
a dense mass of clean slag frozen against the bott, 
but the same principle holds for this operation. In- 
tense localized heat is needed to melt it, and a blast of 
gas to remove it as soon as liquid. Heat must be sup- 
plied entirely from combustion of the iron pipe lance— 
fortunately it is used to best advantage, because slag 
conducts heat away from its source very slowly indeed. 

Combustion may be started by preheating the pipe 
end in a coke fire. Or an iron bar may be thrust 
through a tuyere cap and then placed, red hot, along- 
side the lance against the cinder to act as a match. To 
concentrate the heat and avoid undue radiation, the 
entire notch may be filled with loose fire brick, ex- 
cept for a small hole leading to the opening in the 
monkey plate. This acts also as a guide for the lance, 
keeping it properly centered and avoiding any possi- 
bility of damaging the water-cooled plates or their con- 
nections. However, the castings are usually of copper 
or bronze, and these do not burn readily. 


Plugged Tuyeres 


At times tuyeres are also difficult to keep open. 
Doubtless there will always remain the necessity for 
driving a rod through them to explore the condition of 
the furnace interior. But it sometimes occurs that a 
tuyere is plugged, either intentionally or by some op- 
erating malady, and fills up or skulls over with a mass 
of iron hard enough to dull bars as fast as they are 
brought up. Under such circumstances the oil blow 
torch may be brought into play or, when heroic meas- 
ures are necessary, even an electric arc. But a simple 
oxygen lance is immeasurably superior and quicker 
than either of these now antiquated devices. 

Tuyeres also burn out from time to time. Often 
they cannot be removed because a large lump of plastic 
iron will be found sticking to the end, holding it fast. 
Under such circumstances an oxygen lance will quickly 
remove the obstruction and the tuyere may be replaced 
with the minimum of delay. 

Again, the furnace may be running cold and sloppy 
at the tuyeres and for some reason it may be neces- 
sary to shut off the blast. The molten material in the 
furnace immediately floods the tuyeres and blowpipes. 
Sometimes the blowpipe itself is burned through, and 
the hot metal dropping on the tuyere cooler will dam- 
age it more or less. Such circumstances usually result 
in a mass of frozen metal on all sides of the tuyere 
opening which is almost hopeless to attack with sledge 
and bar. 

The modern procedure is something like this: the 
blast being down, the blowpipe is broken off as short as 
possible. The oxygen lance then attacks the hot mass, 
cutting around the plug so as to open up a channel be- 
tween it and the water-cooled equipment. When this 


penetrates through to the nose of the tuyere a cone of 
solid iron can be removed. A little more cutting with 
an oxyacetylene blowpipe will free the copper castings 
so they can be replaced, water connections made, a new 
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blowpipe set in, and everything is ready for another 
start. This method seldom damages the coolers be- 
yond easy repair by welding. 

Such real emergency uses of oxygen have been made 
by furnacemen for many years. In fact, most of them 
are mentioned by David F. Baker in an article entitled 
“Oxygen Gas in Blast Furnace Operation,” appearing 
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in THE IRON AGB, Aug. 24, 1916. Of course it is im- 
possible to present any average figures on the con- 
sumption of oxygen and pipe in these operations, since 
they vary widely. In any event, the cost of materials 
is a mere bagatelle as compared with the prospective 
loss due to lowered production of inferior iron, or a 
furnace entirely out of commission. 


Steel Direct from Iron Ore* 


New Electric Process Developed in Sweden—Low to High Carbon Quality Steel 
Claimed Possible 


SERIES of experiments in the direct smelting 
of ore by electric means, carried out at the 

electrochemical section of the Royal Technical High 
School at Stockholm during the years 1923-25 are de- 
scribed in this paper. The electrochemical section of 
that establishment, the principal of which is Prof. Wil- 
helm Palmér, is equipped with a special electrometal- 
lurgical laboratory, open at a nominal cost to qualified 
inventors, so that they may elaborate their ideas to the 
benefit of the industry by carrying out experiments on 
a sufficiently large scale to be of practical and scientific 
value. 

The object of these trials was to ascertain whether 
malleable iron and steel can be extracted direct and 
continuously from iron ore, and at the same time to 
reduce the percentage of phosphorus and sulphur con- 
tent in the ore and coal. An electric furnace was spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose, working with a load 
of about 30 kw. 

A few trials alone sufficed to establish that iron 
with carbon from 0.02 per cent and upwards could be 
produced without difficulty. In order to prove that this 
was not merely a chance result from a small number 
of smeltings, 65 such trial reductions were made in a 
furnace of the particular construction mentioned, the 
results of which fully bore out that the method pursued 
was on the right lines. The effects were so encourag- 
ing that, on the initiative of G. Cornelius and A. Ham- 
marberg of Stockholm, it was decided to test the 
process thoroughly on a reasonably large industrial 
scale at the iron works at Hagfors, Sweden. An elec- 
tric furnace with a load of 250 to 300 kw. was used, 
and up to the time of writing 114 tappings have been 
made. 

Analyses made at the chemical laboratory at Hag- 
fors show the composition of the product to be: 


Per Cent 
COO: ods és nea eeoneaebtawe 0.02 to 1.32 
TS... « oa saminda eae e's 0.003 to 0.017 
ES <4 a x i tee eee wee 0.009 to 0.077 


*From a paper by Henning Flodin, Stockholm, Sweden 


presented at the autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute. In THe IRON AGB, Dec. 4, 1924, a brief announce- 
ment of the Flodin process was published 


reeeneneernareveerr 


Steel Ingots Made by the Flodin Direct Electric Process 


The following results of tests carried out by O. 
Caspersson, engineer, indicate the physical and me- 
chanical properties of the iron and steel produced: 


Tensile Tests 


Tensile 
Yield Breaking 
Point Strength Elonga- 
No.of Kg. Kg tion® Reduc- 


Tap- persq. per sq. per tion of Condition 
ping mm. mm, Cent Area of Test-Piece 
19 24.3 $2.4 34.0 59 As rolled. 


26 22.2 32.5 30.0 64 Turned from 25 mm. 
square, rolled bar. 

25.4 35.3 28.5 65 Turned from 28 mm. 
square, rolled bar. 

41 ea 40.8 29.5 63 Turned from 12 mm 
round, rolled bar. 


42 ‘ 45.8 12.0 61 Wire, as rolled. 
42-1 jan 37.7 29.0 73 Wire, as rolled and 
annealed. 
56 31.8 45.8 25.0 54 Turned from 28 mm. 
square, rolled bar. 
16 36.2 47.2 24.7 43 As rolled. 
60 45.8 89.8 8.5 15 Turned from 28 mm. 
square, rolled bar. 
*The elongation is measured on a gage length of 10 
times the diameter of the test-piece. 


It may here be observed that, during one of the 
furnace runs at Hagfors, the author was requested to 
vary the proportion of carbon in several successive 


tappings: 
Per Cent Required Per Cent Obtained 
Lee kid ebericascoatueeun 0.42 
CRP ED 6.6% couseweeususuce 0.23 
Coe Ge. oe eaveeneeeeeoone 0.78 


Thus it was found that there was no difficulty what- 
ever in producing iron and steel of any desired carbon 
percentage at successive tappings without interruption, 
showing that the process can be controlled in the same 
manner and quite as easily as the discontinuous open- 
hearth process. The manganese and silicon contents 
are controlled in the same manner as in the open- 
hearth process. From heat No. 3 containing 0.78 per 
cent carbon, an ingot was taken and rolled out at the 
Forsbacka Ironworks, Sweden, and the material was 
used for making chisels for pneumatic hammers, drills, 
and miners’ sledges, mainly for the purpose of testing 
the material. The chisels have proved to be fully equal 
to those made of the firm’s own Bessemer steel, and 
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y 


neariy as good as those made of special for 


steel alloy 


t! cutting out of blanks of hard steel and chrome 
steel (1.40 per cent chromium, 1.10 per cent carbon). 
The drill penetrated 0.4 meter int granite in a wet 
rehole without regrinding, and 0.6 meter into hard 
stone ored dry Better results cannot be obtained 
Vitn ne Be ssemer stee l. The S edgy Ss were even 
supe! to those made of la Bessemer ste¢ 
T'} radiation surface f thy eriment ’ 
I Hag rs W U s , and wner! unning¢g 
rnace yk abou 100 kw At ] id f 200 
( W tneretore W } ng V1 UU ¢ {Fe Ce 
. 
‘ lurnace ( z D 
r re ‘ ey ic y ‘} 
x (}t) > KW, 
efor 
KW | ] e! ( 
‘ sa rerat 
t A ? The T S ou kw 
( i 00 n the « 
‘ nt | he 3000-kw 
¢ ( i r ! 
i I I i¢ eT ~ vere 
r th erate « ey 
, ~ } Y Tt i 
] ‘ 9 Ce 
i } 1 
W I I { l 
] e rt nl Lor I nil 
l Li] 
’ k w 
( ) The 
I < e W 
i ’ ‘ 1 tT W =t¢ c ? 1 
ind 2900 eal 
l » S « . hyd electric energ 
{ HU row ( { bf ] ing’s) e! \ 
l¢ ne er ti team-pDowel AY ra 
’ i ti ne ( water-power 
I na ( ST of owel f1 mn 
‘ ! atior >Z20 $25 el! eal 
Ah . irse noid ( ! to! nstant 
nd night. With regard future power 
er i to take i maximul 
me few hou r day mditions 
differer 
W itl espect t tn method itself, it innecessar\ 


WASHINGTON, Or 1 Everyone knows that steel 

and changes with temperature, but aside from 

l} change’ dinarily tl ig nt that 

i I ster incnanging ! limensions, 

irse, when the metal is actually worn 

How tee undergo dimensional changes, 

hich are produced during the tempering 

ceSssé which form a part of many ma! ufacturing 

ations. while others occur as the steel “ages” with 

ne These changes are of sufficient magnitude to be 

f real concern to makers of precision gages and to 

use} f these tools. 

The Bureau of Standards has been 


investigating 
accompanying and f 
t steels and has discovered that in tempering, changes 
n length occur in three distinct stages depending on 
temperatures rates of cooling. Th 
: changes 


tempering ageing 0 


and 
results of the 


the quenching 


changes with time also are 
»>duced tempering, the contraction with time being 
fied with the initial contraction produced on tem- 


pering, and expansion with the expansion which fol- 


ws the nitial contraction, produced by the tempering. 


From these correlations, the Bureau of Standards has 
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to point out that in this direct process the previous 
production of pig iron is dispensed with. The process 
works direct on a mixture of ore and coal in a single 
furnace, and the product is in the form of malleable 
iron and steel capable of being teemed into chills or 
other molds in the usual manner. The process, how- 
ever, does not only work direct as “one single process,” 
continuous, interruptions occurring only at the 
moments of tapping, when the continuous feeding in 
of the mixture of ore and coal ceases, to recommence 
immediately after the tapping is complete. The oper- 
of course, be carried out in such a manner 
fed with the mixture of coal and 


but is 


ations must, 


that the 


furnace is 


ore in quantities corresponding to the capacity of the 
amount of electric energy supplied for reduction and 
fusion. 

The reduction of the iron proceeds uninterruptedly 
and continuously. The metallic iron particles reduced 
from the ore may he compared to a fine rain continually 
dropping through the slag bath to the bottom of the 
furnace, where the molten malleable iron constantly 


accumulates. Practically speaking, the iron is in a fit 


condition at any moment for tapping in varying quan- 
ties in proportion to the rate of reduction, and it is 
ardly to be imagined that a higher degree of con- 
I can be reached in any process for the produc- 
n of iron. 
The raw materials used at Hagfors in the experi- 
ental furnace are Swedish hematite ore, and both 
English pit coal and Swedish charcoal. No refinement 
special furnaces is necessary for the removal of 


and sulphur to a sufficiently low point, the 

yased on the principle that in the reaction 
act, thus facilitating the 
transfer of the phosphorus and sulphur to the slag. A 


ecules cont 


are 1n 


specially low-carbon material produced by the “one 
ingle process” may perhaps meet certain requirements 
for electric and magnetic purposes, and the product is 


generally suitable for any purpose where an extremely 
After 

Lorough tests to which both the iron and steel ma- 
terials produced at Hagfors have been subjected, the 
author is satisfied that their quality is superior both 
to the open-hearth While 
t is true that no scientific investigations have been 
made into the causes which make such results possible, 
we are justified in assuming that the superiority of the 
product of this electric due to the relative 
of gases and the small amount of slag. The 
process works constantly under exclusion of air, and 
with a slight over-pressure in the furnace. Attention 
is specially directed to the low percentage of carbon 


low percentage of carbon in the iron is desired. 
the tl 


and the Bessemer products. 


process 1s 


absence 


(0.02), and it may confidently be expected that cheap 

; } I I 
stainless iron and steel produced by the “one single 
rocess” will soon appear on the market. 


secured information concerning the control of the time 
changes in tool steel. 


National Enameling Offices Move 
to Milwaukee 


The National Enameling & Stamping Co. is about 
to transfer its general offices from New York to Mil- 
waukee and has leased large floor space in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building. Alfred J. Kieck- 
hefer, general manager of the Milwaukee works, was 
elected president of the company a short time ago. 
He is the son of the late Ferdinand A. W. Kieckhefer, 
who established the Milwaukee plant and in 1899 took 
the initiative in the organization of the present cor- 
poration which was a merger of a number of the 
largest works in America. The main offices at that 
time were established in New York, where they have 
since been maintained. : 


“Flow in a Low-Carbon Steel at Various Tempera- 
tures” is the title of technological paper No. 296 of the 
Bureau of Standards. The authors are H. J. French 
and W. A. Tucker. 








Making Locks for the U. S. Mails 


Producing 8000 Locks Per Day to Protect the Mails 
in Transit—Other Products of Post 
Office Department Shops 


. 

ROBABLY few know that Uncle Sam makes and 

repairs his mail sacks, pouches and locks in a plant 

yperated solely for the mail service. At Fifth and 
W streets, N. E., Washington, there stands a modern, 
well-lighted, factory-type, two-story building, where 
this work is done. This busy place is known as the 
mail equipment shop of the Post Office Department. 

The shops are divided into two major sections, one 
devoted to the production and repair of mail sacks and 
pouches, the other to the manufacture and repair of 
the various kinds of mail locks, keys, and attachments 
for mail bags. In this latter section are also repaired 
canceling machines, scales, numbering machines, and 
motors. Occasionally, the shops undertake the manu 
facture of special equipment for the postal service. A 
notable instance is the table for facing letter mail 
shown in the illustration. 

Approximately 8000 of the present type of ordinary 
mail lock, known as the “LA” lock, are being manu- 
factured at this shop every working day. More than 
5,000,000 of these locks are now in service and it is 
the intention to increase this number to 10,000,000. 

The “LA” lock is unusual in appearance because 
the shackle does not extend beyond the case. It was 
developed in the shops at the time that mail was car- 
ried on a weight basis and one of the principal objects 
was to design a serviceable lock of light weight, with 
sufficient tumblers to make it reasonably secure yet 
strong enough to stand rough usage. Notwithstanding 
the small size and weight, it has been found to be the 
most serviceable of any the Department has used. 
Approximately 375,000 lb. of hard cold rolled steel 
0.062 in. thick will be made into lock cases this year. 
It will require 55,250 lb. of brass wire to make the 
pins or rivets and 104,550 Ib. of rolled brass for the 
tumblers and other parts. About 6000 lb. of phosphor 
bronze spring wire will be needed for the tumblers and 
100,000 lb. of castings for forgings for the shackles. 

For the production of these and other parts, the 
press room is equipped with 32 presses, the so-called 
lock makers’ pillar type predominating. All dies and 
tools are made in the shop tool room and a high degree 


HIS Machine, 

Designed for 
Facing and Stack- 
ing Letters for 
Postmarking ond 
Cancelling, Was 
Designed by R. J. 
Jerolemon (right) 
and Produced by 
the Mail Equip- 
ment Shop of the 
Post Office De- 


partment 


of skill is required in ‘this branch to produce tools suit- 
able for the requirements of the shops. It must be 
remembered that these locks are unlocked at every 
post office in the United States. This means that every 
“LA” lock key must be alike and that every one of 
the millions of “LA” locks must be capable of being 
unlocked with any of these keys, thus requiring a 
standardization of parts seldom needed in a lock fac- 
tory. The dies are mostly of conventional types of 
blanking, piercing and bending, with sub-dies where 
required. 

After leaving the presses, the turned-up edges of 
the caps and plates comprising the case are ground 
to remove inequalities and bring them to proper depth 
After tumbling, they are taken to another department 
where milling operations are performed, after which 
they are coated with tin and are then ready for the 
insertion of pins in the assembly section. Here is found 
a battery of eight high-speed riveters, used for rivet- 
ing pins to the plate and “capping up.” The tumblers, 
after leaving the press room, also go to the assembly 
section for the insertion of the springs. This is an 
interesting operation. The tumbler is placed on a re- 
volving dial, where it is carried around to be slotted. 
The spring in the meantime has been cut off from a 
coil of wire and as the slot reaches this point the spring 
is forced into it and at the next stopping point it is 
shaped around the end of the tumbler, which is then 
ready for assembly. Some of the most important fea- 
tures of this machine were developed by workmen of 
the shop. 

The shackle blanks, either castings or forgings, are 
passed through trimming dies to make them uniform, 
drilled and reamed. 

Various parts composing the lock having been kept 
to standards, it is a comparatively simple matter to 
assemble them, deftness of the boys who do this work 
being the main consideration. 

Besides the locks for protecting ordinary first class 
and parcel post mail, the rotary, or registering lock, 
upon which the safety of registered mail depends, is 
made in the shops. This lock is quite complicated. As 
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the name implies, it cannot be unlocked without chang- 
ing the number on the dials. The plant also makes the 
rotary locks used in international mail service, and the 
different types of locks used on street letter boxes. If 
any become defective, they are repaired in the shops 

All closing devices for the mail containers likewise 
are made in the plant. This includes grommets, cord 
clamps, cord fasteners, pouch fasteners, label cases, etc. 
Grommets are used as eyelets through which the cord 
is passed to close the sacks. For years it was thought 
that brass grommets only, made on eyelet machines, 
would the purpose, but, officials these 
shops demonstrated that cold rolled steel drawn with 


answer said, 


FIRE TANKS WELDED 


Process Used in Construction of Gravity Sprin- 
kler System for Office Building 


BY CHARLES SEITZ* 


ARKED progress has been made in putting weld- 
ing on a scientific basis, and pioneer work in ex- 
tending the application of the process to new fields is 
constantly being undertaken. A recent application of 
interest is the 


welding of gravity tanks used in con- 

nection with automatic sprinkler systems for office 
buildings. 

Owners of skyscrapers and other buildings, in order 

to comply with the municipal fire prevention regula- 





Partly Welded Corner Seam of Tank for Auto- 
matic Sprinkler System 


tions and at the same time obtain the required amount 
of fire insurance coverage at the minimum rate, usually 
install automatic sprinkler systems designed to be sup- 
plied with water from gravity or pressure tanks erected 
on or above the roof. The system further consists of 
_ *Vice-president 


In 66 Mars! 


American Welding & Machine Works 


all Street, Newark, N. J 
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a “step” punch and coated to avoid rust could be made 
considerably cheaper and would hold better in the can- 
vas. When, not long ago, zinc became more plentiful 
and cheaper, it was tried and was found less expensive 
than cold rolled steel. These grommets are made on 
a lock-maker’s pillar press at a tremendous speed, 
80,000 being produced per 8-hr. day. 

A fastener that will automatically hold when a mail 
sack is closed has been developed in the shops. This 
cord fastener is produced at the rate of 4000 per day 
and more than 620,000 lb. of cold rolled steel, together 
with several tons of wire, are used annuall: in its 
manufacture. 


the usual piping, filled with water, and automatic 
sprinklers having deflectors designed to spray the 
water over the area desired. The construction of these 
systems is in conformity with rigid rules and regula- 
tions of the fire insurance companies, which maintain 
an organization of engireers and inspectors whose duty 
it is to see that each and every system is built in ac- 
cordance with these specifications. 

In order to extend the application of welding to this 
field, the American Welding & Machine Works, Inc., 
66 Marshall Street, Newark, N. J., approached the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, the local organi 
zation, for permission to weld the tanks. Permission 
was readily granted in the case of the gravity tanks 
but the proposition of welding the pressure tanks has 
been referred to the board for its consideration. 

The first contract obtained was for the big gravity 
tank on top of the Greely-Arcade, a seventeen-story 
office building located at 127-131 West Thirtieth Street, 
New York, and extending through to Thirty-first 
Street. This tank, which supplies the sprinkler system 
for the building, is 26 ft. long, 14 ft. wide and 9 ft. 8 in. 
deep, and is divided into two compartments, roofed 
over and made accessible through two hatchways. Its 
capacity is 25,000 gal. 

As soon as the building was up and the tank plat- 
form erected, some 20 ft. above the roof, the 14 tons of 
steel plates required were hoisted and then set in place 
on the platform for welding. Next two electric welding 
machines driven by gasoline motors were lifted fo the 
roof and the work started. The plates were 5/16 in. 
thick and the joints formed, where two plates came 
together at right angles, were simply filled in with 
welding material, due precaution being taken to get 
sufficient penetration. With the butt joints it was dif- 
ferent. Ordinarily where two steel plates butt end 
to end they should be Veed out, but to avoid hoisting a 
compressor, such as is used in marine work, the seams 
were covered with strips of steel 2 or 3 in. wide and 
5/16 in. thick, and both edges welded to the plates. 
Two tiers of stays were placed in the tank and the ends 
welded directly to the sides and ends. For outlets, 
holes were cut through the side and bottom plates by 
means of oxyacetylene torches and threaded flanges 
were welded in electrically. Holes for hatchways were 
cut out in a similar manner. The top was welded on 
and the ladders for entering the tank were welded in 
place. When the tank was filled with water there was 
not a pinhole leak in any seam. 

The accompanying illustration shows the partly 
welded corner seam of the tank. The two holes at the 
end of the weld were burned for the shackle bolts used 
for hoisting plates into position. 


An increase in production of 150 per cent over pre- 
vious methods is claimed to have been achieved by 
the use of a Foster 1-B universal turret lathe in bear- 
ing a housing cap for a farm tractor. The materia] 
was hard cast iron. The saving effected in the cost of 
production of this piece was 16%c. per piece, or $20.30 
per 9-hr. day. The Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
announces this result as indicative of the savings 
which may be made by manufacturers when the proper 


type of machine tool is selected for the work to be 
done 








Drawability of Sheets and Strips 


Marco System of Measuring—A Simplified Method 


of Expressing Erichsen and Simi- 
lar Results 


BY H. S. MARSH AND R. S. COCHRAN* 


harder to keep in mind than a single variable ex- 

pressing the relation between them. In testing 
sheet metal by means of the Erichsen ductility ma- 
chine the results are expressed in terms of both the 
gage and the “depth of impression.” Since 20-gage 
sheets of the same quality as 14-gage sheets have wide- 
ly different “impressions,” it is difficult to keep the re- 
lations clearly in mind and avoid confusion. 


l is plain that two interdependent variables are 























ingot, was cut into suitable lengths and rolled into 
sheets of different gages. Samples from these sheets 
were heat treated together in different ways and the 
results plotted. It was found that the resulting lines 
were straight and parallel. The line representing the 
heat treatment producing the highest draw obtained at 
that time was arbitrarily called 100. A chart was then 
drawn having a line for each percentage of drawability. 

The test by our method is made in the following 
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To simplify this we have established by experiment 
the relation between these two variables and have pre- 
pared a chart which enables the results to be converted 
instantly to a single figure which requires only a frac- 
tion of the effort to understand and remember. By this 
system a 14-gage sheet which draws 90 is exactly of 
the same quality as a 20-gage sheet which draws 90, 
and 90 is the only figure to be remembered. The figure 
90 may be thought of as representing 90 per cent of 
the depth of the deepest draw we have been able con- 
sistently to produce. 

The line on the chart representing 100 per cent ma- 
terial was established as follows: One piece of sheet 
bar, selected so that it came from the lower half of an 


*Chemical and metallurgical engineers, Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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manner: The sample is sheared 3% in. square and a 
small amount of heavy lubricating grease is applied to 
both sides of the piece. The piece is clamped in the 
diés and the thickness of the sheet is noted. The dies 
are then loosened 0.05 millimeter in the usual way and 
the plunger advanced until fracture occurs. The mova- 
ble collar is not moved from the zero setting. The 
depth of impression is then read, with the collar still 
in the zero position. By referring to the chart the 
drawability figure is found. Thus a 16 gage sample 
measuring 1.6 mm. in thickness, and having an impres- 
sion of 10.6 mm., has a draw of 86. 

In routine testing of sheet steel the test pieces are 
ordinarily taken from one sheet in each hundred by 
cutting a strip 3% in. across the sheet a few inches 
from the end and then taking samples from this 
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strip. To avoid the expense of cutting good sheets, 
tests are taken from sheets rejected for surface or 
ther defects. Naturally, such defects should not ap- 
ear in the test pieces, because they frequently affect 
I Erichsen plunger is shaped like a hemisphere 
nos¢ imete! s about 25/32 in. The diameter of 
lie is 1 1/16 in. and the radius about 0.04 in. 
\ ‘ ba na socket can be used without affecting 
Other makes and designs of drawability 
( é ure market having the same 
é dd The relati sizes, however, 
| ! art could be prepared 
I S nand D the same method. 
Conversion of Readings 
re escribed by the 
t f tl he Mare chart, 
ibtra gage from the impres- 
ne ge mechanically idded 
, W t ( lig simplif 
f ( nat the 
’ Con- 
rure ial Erichsen 
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f g a Marco 
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mm. To convert this to usual Erichsen figures, add the 
gage, 1.6, to 10.6, 12.2 mm., which is the correspond- 
ing Erichsen figure. 

By way of standards by which to connect in one’s 
‘ind the drawability figures we classify drawing steels 
as follows: 


Class Draw 
Special 2 95-100 
Extra deep Y0- Yo 
Deep So- 90 
Common , RO- 85 
Poor drawing 70- 8&0 


Our conception of the property termed draw- 
ability is that it is a balance between two opposing fac- 
tors. Thus, a of comparatively high tensile 
strength is of comparatively low ductility, whereas a 
very ductile steel is likely to have insufficient strength 
to withstand the tremendous and complicated forces 
that are in action in a drawing operation. A steel test- 
ing above 95 is likely to be too soft for many pur- 
but satisfactory for others. It depends on the 
mechanical treatment given it on the press. 

Likewise, which blue annealed 


steel 


Y 1c 
DOSE . 


steels in the 


are 


isual way are frequently too stiff to draw well, because 
they are chilled by cooling on a cold floor or cooling 
bed Such steels, although their microstructure may 
be good, may show only 75 draw. Thus, the balance 


f properties necessary for usual drawing operations is 


tained when the tests range between 80 and 95. 


Bad Castings and Furnace Scrap 


If Oxygen Troubles Come from Scrap, Why Not from Ore?—Evidence That Com- 


plaints Against the Pig 
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) apparent reason for assum- 


ng that t deoxidizing reaction is selective—taking 

ne materials and not from others. 

Many kinds and types of ore—hard and soft, coarse and 

ne, i m different ranges and localities—are used to- 

yether in the burden and so long as the furnace can be 

ept hot and working smoothly these have no injurious 
effect on the pig iron produced. 


Iron Were Probably Not Well Founded 


HOPKINS 


\ short time ago the writer was privileged to follow 
: I Zz 


ip a case where defective castings were being made in 


he foundry. The casting in question consisted of a 

heavy section below a much lighter one, the risers com- 
. = ° , * 

ing off the lighter section. When the castings were 


machined, holes were sometimes found in the heavy 
and rendered the casting unfit for use. 
As this meant great loss, the manager of the foundry 
called in an expert, and after looking the practise over 
his verdict was “dirty iron.” The foundry superin- 
tendent, a man of long practical experience, disagreed, 
stating that in his opinion the defect was due to shrink- 
age. It was then suggested that the method of mold- 
ing be changed, so that some of the risers would come 
off the heavy section at the points where the defects 
occurred. 


ection these 


This suggestion was never followed 
In the meantime, rival salesmen were busy with 
their propaganda, claiming that the trouble was due 
to the pig iron, which was made partly from scrap. 
The iron was changed and the trouble righted itself. 
This looked like a scrap, so an 
effort was to further evidence that 
throw more light on the question. It was re- 
casting had been sent furnace com 
15 years ago and a complaint of a 
nature had been made. The casting was 
had developed in the heavy sec- 
was machined, holes were found on the 
and the casting condemned. This 


isually 


out. 


clear case against 


made secure some 
might 
called that toa 
pany some 12 or 
very similar 
and shrinkag 
ion When it 


surface 


machined 


particular casting was kept in the laboratory for sev- 
eral years and the writer’s attention had been called 

y the chemist who also pointed out the defects. 
Since the iron in this casting had been made years be 


fore any one had thought of using scrap, obviously the 
annot be placed there. 


Used Scrap, But Had No Complaints 
Next, 


the manager of a company which had used 


scrap in its furnace mixtures was interviewed and his 
The records of the company for 
15 months were carefully gone over and 
only one complaint that could in any way be attrib- 


cooperation secured 


a period of 
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uted to the use of scrap was found. A malleable melter 
had complained that the pig iron contained chromium, 
which was without doubt derived from the scrap; but 
since the melter had continued to use the iron without 
further complaint, it was presumed that his troubles 
had righted themselves. This furnace company num- 
bers among its customers some of the biggest melters 
in the country, and it was at once noted that no com- 
plaint had ever come from these. If they have any 
troubles, their careful supervision at all stages of the 
process probably rights the difficulty before any con- 
siderable number of defective castings are produced. 
In fact, these companies seem to buy on price and 
analysis only—paying no attention to brands, location 
or furnace companies. 

From the foregoing we may conclude that the evils 
attributed to the use of scrap are probably overrated. 
Its use is an economic necessity and foundries must 
alter their practice—if that be required—so that sound 
castings can be produced from pig iron so made. 


Large Derrick Barge on Coast 

An all-steel wrecking and derrick barge, said to 
be the largest ever built on the Pacific Coast, was 
recently put into service by the Haviside Co., San Fran 
cisco. Its length over all is 125 ft., its beam 48 ft. and 
the depth of its hold 12 ft. About 500 tons of steel 
shapes and plates were required in its construction. 
It was designed and fabricated at Oakland, Cal., by the 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

A frame weighing 45 tons, 81 ft. high above the deck, 
with a factor of 
safety of 5 to 1, 
or more, for each é 
member of the 
structure, sup- 
ports a round 
steel boom. This 
weighs 25 tons, is 
105 ft. long, 40 in. 
in diameter at the 
middle and 27 in. 
it each end. With 
the boom at an 
angle of 45 deg., 
the block and lift- 
ing falls hang 
vertically 36 ft. 
outboard from the 
side of the barge, 
and the boom can 
swing clear 180 
deg. In this posi- 
tion, during tests, 
100 tons dead 
weight were 
easily handled 
both in lifting and 
swinging. The 
barge is therefore 
capable of swing- 
ing massive ma- 
chinery and heavy 
blocks of metal 
into ship hatches, 
which was one of 
the primary pur- 
poses for which it 
was designed. 

There are 
three longitudinal 
trusses and three 
watertight bulkheads athwartships in the hull, and 
six large water ballast tanks of 500 tons total capacity 
situated fore and aft. 

All running rope on the lifting gear was made es- 
pecially for this job by the United States Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco. The hoisting and swinging engines 
were built by the American Hoist & Derrick Co., Seat- 
tle. Included in the wrecking equipment are four 14-in. 
by 14-in. double-cylinder steam towing engines, two 
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Oxygen may be, and undoubtedly is, present in all 
pig iron, but until better methods of determining this 
element chemically are found its true amount can never 
be determined with any great accuracy. 

Scrap, like the hard iron ores that are difficult to 
reduce, melts low in the furnace, and quite a few mak- 
ers of excellent foundry iron have long made it a prac- 
tice to carry some such ores in their burdens, in the 
belief that they add to the strength and quality of the 
iron. The late J. E. Johnson, Jr., held this opinion and 
cited at least one example to prove his contention. 

Iron made when a blast furnace is “in trouble” and 
working badly is almost sure to make trouble when re- 
melted; but if the furnace can be kept working smooth- 
ly and regularly, the iron will be good regardless of 
the kind of raw materials charged. Of course, the use 
of alloy steel scrap in great quantities might introduce 
metals that would be injurious to the iron, without dis- 
turbing the working of the furnace, but such scrap 
rarely makes its appearance at the blast furnace. 


+ 


steam anchor windlasses, chains, anchors, pumps, etc. 
Situated below decks are a lighting plant, water and 
fuel tanks, living quarters for the crew, and the steam 
plant, consisting of two dry-back marine boilers, built 
in San Francisco by the Eureka Boiler Works. 


New Method for Determining Gases in 
Metals 


A very accurate method for determining the 
amounts of oxygen and hydrogen in metals has 
been developed 
recently by the 
Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The analy- 
sis, which will 
determine 1/1000 
of a gram of oxy- 
gen and 1/10,000 
of a gram of hy- 
drogen in 100 
grams of iron or 
steel, is made by 
sealing a sample 
of the metal in- 
side a fused-silica 
tube, evacuating 
the tube, melting 
the sample in a 
high - frequency 
induction furnace, 
and collecting and 
weighing all 
gases given off 
from the melted 
sample. 

Although the 
great variety of 
steels and non- 
ferrous metals 
and alloys that 
are used so ex- 
tensively in every- 
day life are care- 
fully analyzed at 
various stages in 


Wrecking and Derrick Barge, Said to Be Largest Ever Built on the process of 
Pacific Coast, Handles 100 Tons Dead Weight Both in Lifting and , . 
Swinging little attention 


manufacture, but 


has been paid to 
the small amounts 
of gases which 
such metals are known to contain. In the case of steels 
and cast irons this rather general neglect of gases 
has been due to the lack of satisfactory methods for 
their determination, although it was realized that their 
presence or absence had an important effect on .the 
properties of the metal. This difficulty is now believed 
to have been overcome. 

A complete description of this investigation will 
be published as one of the Bureau’s scientific papers. 
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NEW OPEN-SIDE PLANER 


Selective Dial Feed a Feature—All Movements 
Controlled from Operating Position 


A recent addition to the line of Hypro planers of 
the Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, is the open- 
1achine here illustrated, which incorporates many 
features of the company’s double housing planer. As 
in the case of the double-housing machine which was 
described in THE IRON AGE of April 2, the improved 
features are intended to permit increased production. 


siae n 


new feature for 
heads, a single 


Selective dial feed, stressed as a 


] , } y= 1] 
open-side planers, 1S furnished for all 


the knob giving a range of feeds from zero to 
The feed erate independently of each other 
pl n is made to prevent accidents from feed- 
ng hea togethe The single-turn rail clamping 
( a employed in tl machine, the rail and 
nee being locked automatically to the column at four 
pla by turning the crank handle at the end of the 
! elevating mechanism is disengaged auto- 
when clamping. A handle located conven- 
ently the front controls the movement of the rail, 
milar handle being available on the side head for 
wering the rail when the latter is in its highest 
An automatic trip disengages this mech- 

nism when raised to the extreme. 
\ safety trigger gear has been placed on the rail 
ur e heads, and in place of the former pin arrange- 
I a knurled knob is used to change the direction of 
This eliminates the danger of injury to the 

perator’s fingers 

Power rapid traverse is provided for all heads, 
which may be controlled from one handle or from 


indles located on the end of the rail or 


inde pendent h: 


nm the side head. All heads ar independent of each 
her, which permits of feeding with one head and 
ising the rapid traverse with any of the others. The 
des on all heads have the inverted dovetail, which is 
claimed to add strength without increasing the dis- 
tance from the face of the housing to the tool. The 


dovetail is said to become tighter under pressure. The 
machine may be controlled entirely from the operator’s 
normal working position. 
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Lubrication has been given special attention. Lub- 
ricant for the Vees, main bearings and gears is pumped 
from a tank in the bed as in the previous machines and 
thorough filtering of the oil is a feature. There are 
only a few additional oil distributors, these holding a 
two weeks’ supply. The distributors serve to lubricate 
revolving parts and also sliding surfaces of the sad- 
dles and slides, the saddles riding on a film of oil when 
traversing the rail. 

The bed of the machine is of double length, elim- 
inating overhang and both bed and table are of box 
construction. As in the double-housing planer, the 
table is provided with inner guides between the Vees, 
which tends to absorb side thrust. A table clamp on 
the outside is intended to prevent tilting of the table 
under work that overhangs. Spring of the rail and 





knee is claimed to have been practically eliminated. 
The high wall on the rail is integral with the rail 
and the outline of the knee is like that of the rail. 


The bed cheek presents wide area for attachment to 
the column. The section view of the column 
herewith shows the ribbed box section incorporating at 
one point a tubular rib as shown. This tubular rib 
provides for the side head counterweight to 
operate inside the casting. 


cross 


space 


Worthington Diesel Engine Parts to Be 
Shown 


At the marine exposition in New York, Nov. 9 to 14, 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation will 
feature the cylinder, piston and piston rod, and spray 

new double-acting two-cycle Diesel oil 
engine. Built for the United States Shipping Board, 
this engine has been in operation on a 30-day non-stop 
run and has withstood several million revolutions under 
full load. 

It is said that, on the basis of specifications sub- 
mitted to the Shipping Board for Diesel engines to be 
installed in 18 Government ships, the double-acting 
engine reduces weight about 30 per cent. Of the 14 
Diesels ordered by the Shipping Board last December, 
five will be double-acting. 


f 


valve oO its 


The average price of the Diesel engine awards made 
by the Shipping Board for the double-acting Diesel 
engines, per shaft horsepower, is $75.80. 
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NON-STOP SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


Machine for Production Drilling, 
Threading and Tapping 


Turning, 


The Davenport Machine Tool Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., has brought out the semi-automatic, rotary-type, 
two-way machine here illustrated, called the Non-Stop, 
which is adapted for a wide variety of work, such as 
turning the ends of rods or castings, threading both 
ends of studs, drilling or reaming castings, or other 
work which can be performed with one tool. The ma- 
chine is intended for operation on a large production 
basis, and its capacity is for drills up to % in. in diam- 
eter, drilling to a depth of 2 in. 

Specimens of work done are shown in the separate 


AUT 


The Machine Is Set Up for Production 

Drilling of the Inside and Outside Mem- 

bers of the Hinge Shown at the Left in the 

Lower Right-Hand Illustration. The ar 

rangement of revolving heads, jig holder 

and jigs may be noted from close-up view 
at right 
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illustration. The shackle bolt at the right has the deep 
oil hole drilled after the tapped hole has been drilled 
and tapped. The machine itself is shown set up drill- 
ing the inside and outside member of the automobile 
hinge shown at the left in the illustration of the work. 
In drilling the outside member of the hinge, the drill 
is fed from each end of the machine, both sides being 
drilled simultaneously. In drilling the inside member, 
both drills are fed together until they almost meet, 
whereupon one drill is quickly withdrawn and the other 
drill completes the hole. In drilling the oil holes in 
shackle bolts, the drill is withdrawn one or more times 
to clear the hole of chips. In threading studs self- 
opening die heads are used. 

The machine is called the Non-Stop because it can 
be loaded while running, and therefore, with the ex- 
ception of the time for grinding drills there is no occa- 
sion to stop the machine during a half-day’s run. 

From the close-up illustration it will be seen that 
in each end of the machine there are five rotating spin- 
dies mounted in a revolving head. These heads are re- 
volved in unison by means of a worm under the left- 
hand head which meshes with a worm gear mounted 
on the head. The jig holder serves to connect the two 
heads and assures alinement of the holes. The right- 
hand head is adjustable on the bed, permitting the use 
of jigs of different sizes for a variety of work. A hand- 
wheel is provided for revolving the heads for setting 
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up new work. Four drills on each end of the machine 


are in operation continuously, while in the fifth position 


the finished piece drops out and another piece is put 
in its place by the operater. The work is clamped in 
the jig automatically. 

The opposing spindle carriers or revolving heads 
are alike, being provided with quills driven by pinions, 
which in turn are driven by an internal gear. The drill 
spindle advances through the quill, being fed by a slide. 
Quills are equipped with ball thrust bearings and the 
slide has a roller engaging with a stationary cam. An 
adjustable screw connection is provided between the 
two parts of the feed slide so that the drills that have 
been removed for grinding can be replaced and prop- 
erly adjusted to position for drilling the work. The 
drills in both heads revolve clockwise. The jig holder, 
between the two revolving heads, is clamped securely 


Nae 





to each head. The jigs, which are made up for the 
work to be held, are clamped to the holder and drill 
bushings are provided close to the work, as shown. 
The work is clamped in the jig by a lever operated 
by a rod extending from the left-hand end of the ma- 
chine. There it is actuated by another lever working 
in connection with a stationary cam. Side clamping 
against fixed stops is cared for by a lever with a roller 
running on an annular clamp. The revolving heads, 
jig holder and jigs revolve in a clockwise direction, 
permitting the operator to see whether the work is 
properly clamped and if the drills are functioning. 
Change gears in a box at the rear of the machine 
permit of changing the feed of the drills and a pair 
of change gears is provided on the left-hand end for 
varying the spindle speed to suit the work in hand. 
The machine illustrated is arranged for motor and 
silent chain drive, the motor being mounted on an ad- 
justable plate in the base. The starting box is located 
adjacent to the left-hand head as shown. The base of 
the machine incorporates a reservoir for cutting com- 
pound and a strainer for separating the chips is pro- 
vided. The coolant is pumped through the right-hand 
end of the machine to a point close to the drilling. 
Lubrication is ample, all high-speed shafts and spin- 
dles being lubricated from reservoirs and _ suitable 
piping. 
A conveyor mounted as shown in the front view 
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may be provided for carrying the finished work from 
the machine and dropping it into a tote box or barrel. 
It is claimed that will drill % in. holes on 
machinery steel at the rate of 
per hr., the production being de- 
the speed of the loading 


the machine 
each end through % in. 
more than 1600 holes 
pendent 


Ipon 


operator in 


. 
+h ; 
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Lathe for Turning Face and Back Angles 
of Bevel Gears 


4 special lathe developed by the Betts works of the 


Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., for turning the face and back angles of heavy 
alloy steel bevel gears, is shown in the accompanying 


illustration. The machine is similar to that previously 





f 
ullt by the company, except that it is much heavier 
and incorporates several improved features. 
The bed approximately 6 ft. long, is of heavy 
ection and has broad flat ways. The carriage 


heavy and carries two independent cross slides which 
are arranged so that they may be quickly and securely 


clamped to the bed. Each cross slide supports a heavy 
wiveling tool slide, provided with square guides and 
each tool slide carries a revolving four-way steel tur- 
ret tool post which permits the carrying of four tools 

uitaneous The tool slides are designed for taking 
he cuts in extremely tough material. 


Each side of the machine is equipped with inde- 
pendent feed box having four feeds, which permits of 


ngag ge separate feeds to each tool slide Both aprons 
e ne double-wall one-piece castings and carry a 
t feed mechanism, arranged so that the feed 
! f nstantly disengaged with the slightest pres- 
n the feed trip-lever, when the tool gets to the 

! tne cu 
The drive by means of a 25 or 35-hp. adjustable- 
er to! vhich is mounted or floor plate and con- 
necte the driving shaft through spur gears. In con 
nection with the tw eed changes in the machine, 
1 wide range of cutting speeds is obtained with a drive 
f simplified design. The gear blanks may be carried 
either in a chuck as shown in the illustration, or 
mounted directly on the spindle by means of ar 
adaptor. Unusually rapid production is claimed be- 
ause of the heavy cuts that may be taken and because 


machined simulta- 
1e machin® illustrated is 31 in. 


The tool 


oth face and back angles may be 
The swing of tl 

bed 
slides have 


and 22 in. over the carriage. 


a travel of 8% in. in all directions. 
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Pneumatic Hammer with Balanced 
Throttle Valve 


To assure the proper graduation of air admission 
for starting and control, the new Thor riveting ham- 
mer, of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 600 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is provided with a self- 
seating, balanced-type throttle valve. The handle is 
an alloy-steel drop forging and is made amply large 
to assure a natural grip for a large gloved hand. The 
handle lock is of the positive ratchet type, and it is 
held by an octagon milled on the barrel. The octagon 
gives eight positions for each tooth, so teeth will always 
mesh tightly. The main valve is a hollow sleeve, with- 
out port holes, and with walls of even thickness. The 
inside of the lower end of the valve is ground with a 
slight taper, eliminating the danger of the piston strik- 
ing the valve squarely. This valve is made with large 


Machine 
Designed for 


Special 


Turning the Face 
and Back Angles 
of Heavy Alloy- 
Steel Bevel 
The drive 


is through an ad- 


Gears. 


justable - speed 
motor which may 
be mounted on 
the floor plate at 


the right 


surfaces to insure long life, precision of timing, and 
high speed. The exhaust and inlet are separated widely 
to prevent leakage and loss of power. 

The valve block is hardened and ground all over and 
holes 


port are arranged in straight lines to insure 
direct passage for the air in its natural flow and to 


eliminate wire drawing. The barrel is of alloy steel, 


heat treated and the piston bore is hardened, ground 





The Ba 


anced 


Type Throttle Valve Is 


Intended to As- 
Sure Prope r Graduation of Air 


Admitted 


and lapped. The nozzle bore is hardened and ground. 
OR clas a 
"he exhaust is at the upper end of the barrel and may 


e deflected at any angle by turning the deflector. 


Manufacturing census figures, issued by the Bureau 


of the Census and obtainable at 5c. for each pamphlet 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., include the following: Machinery, machine tools, 


textile machinery and parts, showing 1923 production 
compared with 1921, 1919 and 1914: cast iron pipe, 
showing 1923 production compared with the same years 
as above; gas and coke industries, showing 1923 pro- 
duction compared with the same years as before. 
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UNIVERSAL COUPLING 


Claimed to Operate Efficiently Under Conditions 
of Gross Misalinement 


A new shaft coupling, called the Sykes universal 
shaft coupling and differing from the usual flexible 
coupling in that it is actually a universal joint and is, 
therefore, capable not only of taking care of small 
errors in alinement but will also successfully connect 
shafts which are grossly misalined, has been placed on 





Sectional View of Sykes Universal Shaft Coup 

ling. The sketches below show the n anner of 

compensating for angular, parallel, und angular 
and parallel misalinement respectively 


on 





a 


the market by the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Buf- 
falo. Its limit of angularity is stated to be 5 deg. 
It will also connect shafts which are offset as much as 
4 per cent of the shaft size, a coupling made for a 4-in. 
shaft, for instance, allowing an offset of 0.16 in. 
From the accompanying illustration showing the 
coupling with a portion of its outer shell cut away, 
it will be seen that the coupling consists mainly of three 
parts, being therefore what is known as a three-element 
coupling. Two of the elements are in the form of hubs. 
one adapted to key on the driving shaft and the other 
on the driven shaft. The third element is made in 
halves and forms a sleeve, connecting the other two ele 
ments. The actual connection, however, is by means 
of balls bearing in races or grooves formed in lugs. 
There is one set of lugs on each of the hub members 
and corresponding lugs, inwardly projecting, 
sleeve member. The latter member is made in halves 
to facilitate installation. The three diagrammatic fig- 
ures show the action of the coupling when operating 
under the three possible conditions of misalinement. 
It is stated that because the balls can take up a suit- 
able position in their grooves or seatings so as to give 
true, uniform rotation, irrespective of the amount of 
misalinement, the coupling is a true universal joint. 
It is also claimed by the makers that universal action 
is the only requirement necessary in any so-called flex- 
ible coupling. This coupling is not designed to give 
torsional resiliency, and although by a slight modifica- 
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tion resiliency can be provided, the company does not 
advocate a coupling embodying this feature. 

All parts are of steel, the balls being the standard 
hardened steel balls used for the highest quality ball 
bearings. Regarding the danger of rapid wearing of 
the balls or the ball races, it should be observed that 
the balls do not function like balls in a ball journal 
bearing, the conditions of operation being more 
analogous to the ball bearing crane hook. If one of the 
couplings is mounted in true alinement the balls will 
have no movement, and if operated under conditions of 
maximum misalinement each ball will have a movement 
of approximately 1/32 in. per revolution. Therefore, 
the velocity under the worst circumstances is pointed 
out as being very low. These couplings have been 
thoroughly tested in a wide variety of applications, 
several of them having been in use for nearly two 
years, 24 hours per day, seven days a week. It is 
claimed that none of them has shown wear or deterio- 
ration. In providing free axial movement of one shaft 
relative to the other, the coupling has been found of 
advantage in. connection with electric motors. 

It is stated that due to the use of balls as the power 
transmitting medium the question of lubrication is not 
important, the balls having such a slight movement 
that a film of grease provides ample lubrication. It is 
further claimed that even without lubrication the 
coupling will not suffer serious damage. 

Analysis of the action of this coupling is said to 
show that, irrespective of the amount of swivel of one 
member relative to the other, the balls have a line con- 
tact with their races. That is to say, each race is sub- 
stantially semi-cylindrical and each ball always has a 
full line contact with two races, therefore giving a line 
contact on the ball over nearly the whole of its circum- 
ference. Actually the races will deform under pressure 
from the ball and, therefore, give an appreciable load 
carrying area. The deformation, however, is always 
well within the elastic limit, so that no permanent def- 
ormation takes place. 

The coupling is at present available for shafts rang- 
ing from % in. to 8 in. in diameter, the 8-in. coupling 
transmitting 1200 hp. per 100 r.p.m. Larger sizes will 
be manufactured later. 


Multiple Belt Drive for Close Centers 


The development of a new type of short center, flexi- 
ble drive, known as the Texrope drive, has been 
announced by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

This drive, the arrangement of which may be noted 
from the illustration, consists of two grooved sheaves 
and a number of special endless Vee belts. The sheaves 





T he Special Vee-Belts Used Are Claimed to Elim- 
inate Slip and Provide Positive Drive 


are set just far enough apart so that the belts fit the 
grooves without either tension or slack, and in having 
the belts fit in this manner it is claimed that there is 
no slack nor lost motion in the drive. It is stated that 
because of the Vee construction, the belts cannot slip, 
as the harder the pull the more firmly the belts grip 
the grooves. It is also pointed out that being elastic 
and stretchable, they cannot jerk, either in starting, 
acceleration or running, nor can they transmit vibra- 

























































tions, but act as 
driven machines. 
Unusual 


cushions between the driving and 
smoothness of power transmission is 
claimed for the Texrope drive, and due to the absence 


of belt tension, bearing 


pressures are low. Simplicity, 
compactness, durability and silent operation are other 
features and it is that the un- 
moisture or Units ranging in size 

from % to 250 hp., with ratios up to 7 to 1 and belt 
6000 ft. per min. have beer 


} 


stressed said drive is 


affected by 


airt. 


speeds from 800 to 


placed 


in sery nha variety ort industries 


Nut Threading Attachment for Auto- 
matic Screw Machines 


\ e for threading nuts and other smal! parts 
is tl being rmed in automatic screw machines, 
I g the use of the reverse drive and the sepa- 


shown in the accompanying 
tratio1 It is called the automatic nut threading 


- placed on the market by the 





Nut Threading Attachment on 


Automatu 


jrown & Sharpe 
Serew Mach ine 


Automatic Nut-Thread Corporation, 24 West Tupper 
Street, Buffa 

The attachment is used in conjunction with the 
transfer arm of the Brown & Sharpe slotting attach- 
ment, tapping the nuts or other parts as they are 
formed and cut off. It is available at present only for 


] > 
; 


the Nos. 00, 0 and 2 Brown & Sharpe automatic screw 
but the same attachment for use on 

machines of other makes is being developed. 
In addition to the saving in cost from eliminating 
the necessity of sorting the blanks from the scrap. in 


macnines, 


screw 


the pan, cleaning and taking them to a _ separate 
tapping machine, the device is said to eliminate tap 
breakage. In producing nuts of full thread and 


tanyr 


tapped square with the face, rejections are minimized. 

The operation of the attachment is as follows: A 
plunger fitted to the slotting attachment arm enters 
the blank nut as soon as it is drilled, and when the 
nut is cut off, immediately swings the blank nut over 
to the threading attachment, which takes the place of 
the usual slotting attachment head on the automatic 
screw machine. As the transfer arm reaches the up- 
right position, it pushes the blank forward into a 
hexagon socket or chuck, which revolves around the 
tap. The nut is carried automatically on to the tap, 
passes through a hollow spindle, and slides out at the 
end of the tap shank, the dropping of the nuts being 
controlled by a special sleeve arrangement so that the 
tap, which is of the floating type, is always full of the 


nuts. The end of the taps are bent 90 deg. Sim- 
plicity and sturdiness of construction are fea- 
tures of the attachment. The spindle runs in ball 


bearings and adjustments can be made conveniently. 
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Johansson Gages to Be Manufactured by 
Standard Gage Co. 


E. Johansson, Inc., division of the Ford Mo- 
Detroit, has discontinued manufacturing for 
Johansson snap and plug gages and other 
gaging devices, except Johansson blocks and ac- 
cessories, the machinery and equipment used for 
the manufacture of these gages having been 
sold to the Standard Gage Co., Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The latter company, which was organ- 
ized recently with a capital of $50,000, will also be the 
sales agents in the United States and Canada for Jo- 
hansson standard gages. 

Erik Aldeborgh, who for the past eight years has 
been factory manager of C. E. Johansson, Inc., Pough- 
keepsie, will have charge of the manufacturing activ- 
ities of the Standard Gage company. The services of 
many of the manufacturing personnel of the Ford com- 
pany’s Poughkeepsie plant, has been engaged to assure 
the continuance of the accuracy of product and quality 
or service given heretofore. Orders for plug and snap 
gages received by the C. E. Johansson, Inc., division 
of the Ford Motor Co. will be referred to the Standard 
Gage company for execution. 


The C. 
tor co. 


sale 


Molybdenum Steel Balls Used in Bearings 


Increased toughness and breaking strength, greater 
and more uniform hardness, which characteristics are 
claimed to provide unusual load-carrying capacity and 
maximum ball endurance, are stressed by Standard 
Steel & Bearings, Inc., Plainville, Conn.,in announcing 
the use of forged molybdenum steel balls in their ball 
bearings. The dense, fine-grain structure and cleanli- 
ness of the steel used is said to assure consistently 
high capacity and endurance qualities. 

Laboratory and service tests on the molybdenum 
steel balls have been conducted by the company for the 
past four years. As the demand for greater capacity 
in ball bearings has been limited to the larger sizes, 
the company now use a chrome molybdenum electric 


furnace steel for balls, 1 in. in diameter or larger. 


Special Chuck for Holding Gears 


A special three-jaw universal chuck for use in the 
manufacture of gears has been added to the lineeof the 
Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, Conn. 

The body, rack and pinions of the chuck, which is 





The Top Half of the Chuck Jaw Is Adapted for 
Holding Gears on Pitch Line 


shown in the accompanying illustration, are of heavy 
construction to withstand strain. A two-piece jaw is 
employed, as shown, the top half of the jaw being 
adapted for holding the gears on the pitch line. The 
top half of the jaw is adjustable in two directions. 
This makes it possible to hold gears with either an even 
or odd number of teeth and to true them up accurately. 
The chuck is available in sizes to hold gears ranging 
from 3 to 42 in. in diameter. If desired the chuck can 
be made dustproof so that in grinding the bore of the 
gears abrasive dust cannot penetrate into the working 
parts and cause undue wear. 
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Testing Society's Metal Committees 


Fall Group Sessions in Cleveland Largely Attended 


—Work of Corrosion and Steel Committees 
—Wrought and Malleable Iron 


HE development of extensive plans for corrosion 
[ees of metallic-coated products was an outstand- 

ing feature of the three-day meeting of committees 
of the American Society for Testing Materials held in 
Cleveland, Oct. 27 to 29. This was the fourth of this 
type of group meetings held by the society and was 
declared to have been the most successful one. There 
was a registration of 275, or larger than at any of the 
previous group meetings. Sessions were held by about 
15 main committees and many of their sub-committees, 
about one-half in the metal field. All the sessions were 
held at the Hotel Cleveland. 

Two‘dinner meetings were held. At the dinner of 
Tuesday, President W. H. Fulweiler and Vice-president 
J. H. Gibboney were the speakers. Following the din- 
ner Wednesday Dr. Charles S. Howe, president Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, addressed the 
guests. Dr. Zay Jeffries, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Cleveland, presided at the first dinner and Prof. H. M. 
Boylston, Case School of Applied Science, presided at 
the second dinner. Professor Boylston was chairman 
of the general committee on arrangements and enter- 
tainment. It is probable that the next group meetings 
in the spring will be held in Providence, R. I., where 
the textile committee will act as host. 


Corrosion of Steel 


At a meeting of the committee A-5, on corrosion of 
iron and steel, announcement was made of the or- 
ganization in New York, Oct. 9, by national organiza- 
tions interested in zinc-coated products, of a sectional 
committee on specifications for zinc coatings for iron 
and steel. This committee, sponsored by the A. S. T. M., 
is a new section of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee and will develop standards for zinc 
coating. J. A. Capp, General Electric Co., is chairman 
of the committee, C. S. Trewin, New Jersey Zinc Co., 
is vice-chairman and §S. S. Tuthill, secretary of the 
American Zinc Institute, is secretary. An executive 
committee will be organized and the committee will 
divide its work among seven technical committees 
covering the following products: Hardware and fasten- 
ings, sheets and sheet products, plates, bars, structural 
shapes and their products, wire products, marine hard- 
ware and fittings and one committee on the method of 
testing. 

The activities of committee A-5 on corrosion of iron 
and steel in both specifications and test work are being 
closely tied with the broad standardization program of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee. Com- 
mittee A-5 is also actively cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigeration Engineers in corrosion 
studies now being conducted by that society. 


Work of the Steel Committees 


There was no meeting of the general committee on 
steel, A-1, but various sub-committees of the steel com- 
mittee held sessions. Sub-committee 19 on sheet steel 
and steel sheets, J. M. Darke, General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass., chairman, met with members of the Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel Institute, the meeting being attended 
by representatives of makers of 95 per cent of the cold- 
rolled strip producers. The strip steel makers went over 
specifications that were prepared about six months ago 
and made minor changes that were approved by the sub- 
committee. At the same time the changes were approved 
by representatives of the sheet steel stamping industry. 
These specifications will be presented before the general 
committee at its January meeting with the indorsement 
of practically all the producers and consuming indus- 
tries. 
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Sub-committee 2 of A-1 on structural steel for 
bridges, A. W. Carpenter, New York Central Lines, 
chairman, decided to look into the possibility of com- 
bining two specifications for steel for locomotives and 
cars which, if made, will mean slight modifications in 
the specifications. 

Sub-committee 22 of A-1 on pipe flanges and 
fittings, V. T. Malcolm, metallurgist, Chapman Valve 
Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., considered specifica- 
tions for forged flanges and fittings and also specifica- 
tions for pipe for high-temperature service. These 
will be presented before the steel committee at its 
January meeting. This is a continuation of the work 
taken up by the sub-committee last year when it pre- 
sented specifications for castings and for alloy steel 
bolting material for high-tension service. 

A new committee was organized on metallic ma- 
terials used for electrical heating with Dean Harvey, 
material engineer of the material and process en- 
gineering department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., chairman, and F. E. Bash, engineer of the techni- 
cal department, Electrical Alloy Co., Morristown, N. J., 
as secretary. At a conference of representatives of in- 
terested industries held last June the need for technical 
study of metallic resistance material used in the manu- 
facturing of electric heating apparatus, operating at 
relatively high temperatures, was agreed upon. The 
outcome of this conference was a decision of the execu- 
tive committee of the society that a new committee 
should be organized. This committee is composed of 
both producers and consumers and individual technical 
interests. The committee will first undertake the 
preparation of standard methods of testing as pre- 
liminary to the investigation of the practice of electric 
resisting materials and later the development of qual- 
ity specifications. Five sub-committees were organ- 
ized to carry on various phases of the work. 


Metals at High Temperatures 


The joint research committee on the effects of tem- 
perature on the properties of metals, sponsored by the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the A. S. T. M., 
held an all-day session presided over by the chairman, 
G. W. Saathoff, H. L. Doherty & Co., New York. A re- 
port made by the sub-committee on procurement of ma- 
terials, headed by H. J. French, Bureau of Standards, 
indicated the desire of manufacturers to cooperate by 
supplying materials for physical tests. A supply of 
three types of steel is on hand and these will be heat 
treated and machined to test specimen shapes and dis- 
tributed to laboratories. The sub-committee on speci- 
fications for high-temperature tests submitted revised 
forms of specifications for short and long time tests. 
These specifications as adopted are now in form to be 
released to the cooperating laboratories, together with 
sample log sheets, and stress-strain diagram sheets. 

The sub-committee on cooperating laboratories, 
headed by V. T. Malcolm, reported that practically all 
laboratories addressed expressed a desire to cooperate 
in these investigations. The report indicated that be- 
tween 20 and 30 laboratories are equipped to handle 
high-temperature tests. Twelve of these were selected 
for the first group of these tests and the test specimens 
with the tentative specifications for tests will be dis- 
tributed to them. The present plan of tests is for the 
determination of the tensile properties of the metals 
under elevated temperatures. The committee discussed 
plans, contemplating work on other physical properties 
of metals at high temperatures, such as the fatigue 
phenomena, corrosion, erosion, etc. This work will be 
allotted to other cooperative laboratories. Plans were 
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of tests, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
presided. The principal topic of discussion and one in 
which the members showed a great deal of interest was 
research work. One of the matters that the commit- 
tee is investigating is the effect of annealing on the 
properties of stay-bolts. Another study that is being 
undertaken is the effect of phosphorus in wrought iron. 
It was brought out that phosphorus is both in the iron 
and in the slag and the committee plans to develop a 
method of analysis to determine the amount of phos- 
phorus in both the iron and slag. This committee also 
considered modification of all standard specifications 
for wrought iron, particularly those specifications that 
apply to the tensile strength and elongation require- 
ments : 

Dr. Aston, metallurgist A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, and G. H. Woodroffe, metallurgical en- 
gineer, boiler tube department, Reading Iron Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., elected vice-chairmen of the committee. 


James 


were 
Malleable Castings 


Committee A-7 on malleable castings, W. P. Put- 


nam, Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit, chairman, 
held a joint session with the committee on malleable 
iron of the American Foundrymen’s Association. The 
principal point of discussion was upon the question of 
pecifying the value of yield point of malleable iron in 


the A. S. T. M. standard specifications for malleable 
castings. At its June meeting the society tentatively 

cepted a proposal by the committee that a value for 
yield fixed at 30,000 lb. per sq. in. At that 
time there was some question about the accuracy of de- 
termining the yield point by the drop-of-the-beam 
method. Consequently it was decided that the divider 
should be alternate method. 
[he request for yield point comes from the desire of 
engineers using malleable castings to base their design 
ipon yield values of the material in conjunction with 
the ultimate tensile strength and not simply upon the 


iatter aione 


point be 


method specified as an 


Impurities in High-Speed Steel 


The research committee on the effect of tin and 
arsenic on high-speed tool steel, H. B. Hoffman, Colum- 
bia Steel Co., chairman, reported that it had decided 
high-speed tool steel as the basis of arSenic and 
tin investigation because the bulk of tungsten goes into 

The data so far obtained on the effects of 
tin in steel show that they are detrimental. 
However, the published data with reference to high- 
speed steel are very limited. As many of the tungsten 
ores contain varying amounts of arsenic and tin and, 
fee] that these two elements might act entirely 
differently in a martensitic structure as in a hardened 
high-speed steel than would be the case in a low-carbon 
or pearlitic structure, it was decided first to make test 
heats of steel of three compositions to be melted in 
crucibles. The work will be divided among the five 
members of the committee and will include the testing 
of the steel made into twist drills, cutters and reamers. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 


Reports of various sub-committees were reviewed 
meeting of committee B-2 on non-ferrous metal 
and alloys, presided over by its vice-chairman, W. H. 
American Brass Co. The sub-committee on 
sand cast metals and alloys submitted four tentative 
specifications for consideration. One covered an 
aluminum bronze with a 7 to 11 per cent aluminum con- 
tent, the material of higher aluminum content requir- 
ing heat treating. Two specifications are for valve 
bronze, one an 88-8-4 composition and the other the 
well-known 85-5-5-5 composition. The fourth tentative 


The sub- 
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Bassett, 


specification is for ordinary brass castings. 
committee on white metal recommended the advance- 
ment to standard of the tentative specifications for 
white metal bearing alloys (Babbitt metal). The sub- 


committee on light metal and alloys announced that 
it will present with the committee’s next annual report 
an article on duralumin and the newer light silicon 
aluminum casting alloys or modified alloy. 
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sees Larger Farm Equipment Demand 


Increase of Nearly One-Fourth Expected in 1925 Business as Against Previous Year 


—Much Potential Demand Yet to Be Tapped 


ONDITIONS in the farm implement industry are 

better than at any time in four years and even 

better business may be expected in the near 
future. This is the concensus of opinions expressed by 
speakers at the thirty-second annual convention of the 
National Association of Farm Equipment Manufactur- 
ers held in Chicago last week. 

3elief is general that a great deal of potential de- 
mand for new equipment is waiting to be released in 
accordance with the prosperity of the farmer. 

Farm debts are being liquidated and recent reports 
indicate an upward trend in land values. The pur- 
chasing power of the farm dollar is now 93, and the 
purchasing power of six major agricultural products 
is well above a parity with the pre-war average. It 
was the general impression that the buying movement 
would continue steadily but that a boom in implement 
purchasing is not in evidence. 

Finley P. Mount, president of the Association and 
president of Advance Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., quot- 
ing from a bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, 
said that, “The increased efficiency in accomplishing 
farm work has greatly enhanced returns from farming 
and has released large numbers of workers from agri- 
culture to other industries. Most of the machinery 
now used in agriculture has been developed to the 
point where it not only saves human labor, but in most 
cases will do the work considerably better than it can 
be done by hand methods.” He said that in the farm 
implement industry there is much yet to be accom- 
plished. First of all, every effort must be bent toward 
improving the efficiency of both product and shops 
Costs must be reduced, if this industry would continue 
to hold a preferred position both at home and abroad. 

Standardization Necessary 

HE United States is a free and unrestricted market 

and is subject to invasion at all times by any foreign 
manufacturer who can produce more cheaply than we 
can produce. One of the simplest ways to cut costs is 
further to standardize sizes and types of machines. 
In this way the industry will not only help itself but 
will contribute still further to the ability of the 
American farmer so to reduce his costs that he too 
can meet foreign competition both at home and abroad. 
He urged that the brakes be put on long terms, which 
have become the bane of the industry. They have al- 
ready caused a high rate of mortality in the ranks of 
the industry, and threaten still further disaster unless 
curbed and brought within the limits of reasonable 
merchandising. 

Speaking of the future, Mr. Mount said that the 
industry at times had become discouraged to the point 


Mt 


of believing that a demand did not really exist and 
would never materialize, but the year just closing has 
demonstrated that this demand is there and only 
awaits a little more farm prosperity to continue its 
satisfaction. Real farm prosperity is more nearly a 
fact today than for many years. 


No New Types Necessary 


E. McKinstry, vice-president International Har- 
4c vester Co., Chicago, in discussing progress in the 
development of farm equipment, reviewed briefly some 
of the more recent developments showing the advance 
the industry has made and is making as a whole. He 
said, “There have been very few, if any, new crops 
grown by American agriculture during the last quarter 
of a century requiring new lines of equipment. The 
problem has been largely one of improving old ma- 
chines and developing additional machines to reduce 
farm operating costs and heavy labor. 

“The introduction of the tractor has sent a thrill 
of new life through agriculture. The great difference 
between our present civilization and the previous civili- 
zations is that we use mechanical power while they 
used animal power, and, before that, man power. Agri- 
culture is the last industry to be put on a mechanical 
power basis. The farmer is now on an equal footing in 
producing commodities to be exchanged for the prod- 
ucts of other workmen who have long supplanted or 
supplemented their own muscles with mechanical 
energy. 

“Too Many Machines With Handles” 


667 T is true that many farmers do not use more mod- 
ern equipment because they cannot afford it, or be- 
cause the acreage farmed does not justify it, but it is 
also true that more farmers do not use it because they 
have not realized that it is poor economy and poor busi- 
ness to cling to an old, obsolete, and perhaps badly 
worn machine, when a new machine of greater capacity 
would materially cut down costs. They have not yet 
grasped the significance of saving time. The fact re- 
mains that the country has too much small-capacity 
equipment. There are still too many implements with 
handles on them instead of seats.” 
Executive Chairman E. J. Gittins, vice-president 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., said, 
“The standardization committee has made progress 
during the year. Accomplishments are evidenced by 
the ‘Plow Bolts Standards’ published by the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the United States Department 
of Commerce. A related set of standards enacted by 
our bolt and nut committee are those covering standard 
carriage and machine bolts and wrench openings. Final 





Machinery Exports May Total $40,000,000 This Year 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, speaking before the National Association of Farm 

Equipment Manufacturers in Chicago last week, stated that Europe’s pur- 
chases from the United States this year will probably approach the formidable 
figures of $2,700,000,000, comprising not only the staple raw materials—wheat, 
cotton, copper, oil, etc—but a rapidly increasing proportion of fabricated wares. 
No less than 30 per cent of our total exports of the latter group, he said, now 
go to Europe, and with the new needs of the Old World for reconstruction 
equipment, it would not be surprising to find our sales of machinery for 1925 


approach $40,000,000 as compared with $27,000,000 in 1913. 
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recommendations formulated and submitted 
to the Division of Simplified Practice and are ready for 
publication. 


have bee n 


No Hope of Lower Costs 


ééTT\HERE is nothing in our present general situation 


to justify a hope that costs will be lower in the 
near future. On the contrary, there is a strong ten- 
ler toward higher levels. The oustanding factor in 
the consideration of all costs is that of labor. There 
is nothing in the present labor situation to indicate 
lower rate The contrary is the situation. The Na- 
tior Industrial Conference Board, in its service letter 
of Oct. 12, points out that their monthly surveys show 
there is a constantly upward trend in labor rates. In 
ome industries substantial n July and August 
were registered, and a slight gain since then. 


A recent limited survey made by the Research De- 


sh WS TNeé 


it in some lines of farm machinery 

nereast domestic sales this year, as compared 
1924, is quite large, while in other lines of equip- 

the increase is nominal. The average increase 

ll equipment sales may reach 25 per cent. The in- 
rease is not because of corresponding increased agri- 
ultural income. The increased income this year will 
pr I g1 y exceed that of last year. Business 
Wit! ilture, however, has benefited because of the 
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banked-up need, the balancing and stabilizing of prices, 
and therefore the restoration of confidence. The need 
for more and better equipment has been pyramiding 
since 1920, and as other factors in the situation are 
favorable we are justified in anticipating a further in- 
crease in 1926. 

“The improved conditions in foreign countries are 
being reflected in increased demand for our equipment. 
Even Europe seems to be finally moving toward better 
stability and we are beginning to feel the pull for more 
of our efficient farm equipment.” 

D. Julius Klein, director Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the subject of International Trade rivalries. 
He said that the American steel industry is able to 
hold its own in the world’s open markets in the face of 
any reviving competition because of our mass produc- 
tion and greater efficiency in management. 

Dr. Klein stated that our present steel ingot pro- 
duction is just under 60,000,000 gross tons, or consider- 
ably more than all of the rest of the world put together. 
American pig iron capacity was rated at 53,000,000 
tons, which, it was declared, is likewise more than half 
of the world’s total. An abstract follows. 


Watch Export Markets Closely 


BY DR. 


667! annot direct the strategy of our international 


lal operations unless we have the most 


timely and precise data as to where the various open- 
ings for ir commodities are occurring or might de- 


The blind 


quent. Take, for example, the 


spots in our 


still far 
East where 


operat ions are 


Near 


the gradual stabilization of conditions is offering un- 
isual opportunities to American merchants. Unless 
we move rapidly in that territory, the prestige which 
“ en enjoying of late in that section will have 
led, and the recent resentments against some of 
r European rivals will have likewise disappeared. 
Ther S room for more vigilant observation of 
tl pportunities in the East Indies where reviving 
German, Belgian and other continental activities are 
pre-empting attractive markets which might well have 
beer en over through American enterprise. 
“Certainly the tremendous increase in the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad which has arisen 
from $2,.000,000,000 to more than $9.000.000.000 in the 
lecade offers a substantial reason for the exploi- 
ation by American merchants of the trade openings 
ifforded in many cases in connection with these new 
estments 
“Not or should this careful scrutiny be applied 
} rospects for new trade openings, it should by 
me be extended to the machinery or personnel 
through which we propose capitalize these openings. 
In other words, there is need now as never before for 
the most rigorous appraisal our agency or distribu- 
arrangements With the revival of European 
trade, it is becoming increasingly evident that many 


agents employed as distributors by Ameri- 
the Far Bast and L 


an companies in atin America are 
turning back to their old European connections. Amer- 
ican merchandise was gladly handled and pushed to the 
limit by 


definite 


tionals; 


as there was no 
with their own na- 
but with the reviving strength of the latter, it 
is quite natural to find a renewal of relationships with 
their kin in the home land. 


these representatives as long 


prospect of a connection 


In many markets there are 
no American or native distributors available which re- 


duces the American exporter to the necessity of em- 


ploying European connections. But the changing con- 
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KLEIN 


ditions in the old countries is bringing out more clearly 
every week the necessity for the utmost care in check- 
ing up the activities of such European distributors of 
American wares. 


Good-Will Should Be Guarded 


ésTT\HERE is another phase of this agency situation 

which will require careful attention. During the 
readjustments and managerial alterations in many im- 
portant industries in the United States since 1921, 
there has been all too frequent a tendency to make 
radical and entirely unnecessary changes in overseas 
distributive organizations. The utmost care should be 
exercised in avoiding those tragic losses in good-will 
which have been unfortunately caused by the hasty 
shifting of plans of American companies whose opera- 
tions in foreign trade have been more or less hap- 
hazard. With proper attention to these vital factors of 
accurate data on trade openings and on agency ar- 
rangements, the prospect for effective advancement of 
our overseas economic interest seems assured regardless 
of European rivalries. 

“Perhaps the most gratifying index of this is found 
in the marked improvement in export technique which 
is evident in all parts of the country. The 7000 queries 
on foreign trade problems which are now being sub- 
mitted to the Department of Commerce every day rep- 
resent not only a ten-fold increase in number over the 
last four years, but an equally notable advance in the 
quality and intricacy of the problems submitted. 
There is far greater care exercised in the scrutiny of 
trade statistics on the part of our trading community; 
market researches are being carried on with much more 
expert attention to details, and even in the matter of 
improving agency relationships, it is significant that 
whereas about 72,000 lists of desirable foreign buyers 
were requested by business men from the Department 
in the fiscal year 1921-22, that number was increased 


to over 687,000 in 1924-25. Definite steps are being 


taken to simplify and standardize bills of lading, let- 
ters of credit and other trade documentation through 
the agency of commercial organizations represented by 
the 68 trade committees collaborating with this 
partment.” 


De- 
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Need of Hour Is Human Engineering 


Marvelous Results in Mechanical Engineering Have Been Achieved—Development 
in Handling Men as Important 


BY CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


as the Age of Steel. Some people call it the Ma- 

chine Age. Our civilization is referred to as “in- 
dustrialism.” Socialists sometimes call our organiza- 
tion of society “capitalism,” meaning that capitalists 
have control of the tools of industry. But it all means 
the same thing: We live in a period which could not be 
what it is without steel. Did you ever think where the 
world would be if you were to take all the steel out 
of it? 

Did you ever think how difficult it would be for the 
world to progress along materia] lines if we did not 
have steel, steel to build our railroads, our tunnels, 
bridges, buildings, ships and machines? And yet it is 
only a little over 60 years ago when, in 1864, the Besse- 
mer process of making steel was invented. When I 
started in the steel business myself some 50 years ago, 
the United States was producing less than 1,000,000 
tons of steel a year. 

I remember when the Steel Corporation was formed 
in 1901, we were producing less than one-fourth of the 
amount of steel we are producing today. In other 
words, production of steel has increased four-fold in 
less than 25 years, whereas during that same time our 
population has increased less than 50 per cent. 

Let us look around us and think of the opportunities 
for development in our own country: Think of the rail- 
roads that are to be built and improved, think of the 
buildings that are to be erected, the bridges that are to 
be built, the rivers and mountains that are to be tun- 
neled, to say nothing of the requirements for steel for 
automopiles, airplanes, machines of every kind, the 
necessary wear and tear requiring constant replace- 
ment. When we contemplate these things we will get 
some conception of the possibilities ahead in the devel- 
opment of steel. Then let us take a broader view. 
Think of the world, the undeveloped possibilities in 
South America, Africa and Asia, and the part America 
may play in developing the untold resources of those 
great countries; when we consider such facts as these, 
we cannot but realize that those who produce steel 
have possibilities open to them undreamed of in the 
years that are gone. 


1 is common to refer to the period in which we live 


Always an Optimist 

At Bethlehem we developed a marvelous plant for 
the production of munitions for war requirements. To- 
day that plant is being used 99 per cent for the imple- 
ments of peace. All of Bethlehem’s investment in new 
properties and new advancement is in full confidence 
that the years to come will be years of peace. We 
have scrapped a huge armor-making plant. And we 
are today building fearlessly and investing money con- 





*Abstract of address of Charles M. Schwab before Con- 
ference on Education and Industry, University of Chicago, 
Oct. 21. 


fidently, rounding out our plants, in the belief that the 
years immediately ahead of us will witness develop- 
ments in the steel business of greater magnitude and 
offering greater possibilities than anything we have 
ever known before. 

Of course, two great problems confront us. One is 
the necessity for reducing costs, the need for scientific 
management and economical operation. The other is 
the importance of developing men. We have done mar- 
velous things in the direction of mechanical engineer- 
ing; not the least of the needs of the hour is develop- 
ment of the art of human engineering, the art of en- 
abling men to get greater results in both achievement 
and happiness out of their work than ever before. 


Sales Costs Must Be Cut 


ANUFACTURERS cannot expect to continue to be 
4 prosperous in this or any other country unless 
they study economy and the possibilities of cutting 
costs to a degree never before considered necessary. 
These costs must be cut not merely in manufacturing, 
but in the expense of selling goods. Take the automo- 
bile business, for example: There is tremendous ex- 
travagance growing out of the competition to sell cars. 
The public today is paying an enormous percentage of 
the cost of automobiles which is not represented by the 
value of the car itself. That is true in a great many 
lines of industry. 

And I would like to add a word about the impor- 
tance of human engineering. In this Machine Age of 
ours we have thought a great deal about the perfection 
of the machine; we have devoted less attention to the 
perfection of the human being. The consequence is 
that many people today are saying that ur modern 
industry has erected a gigantic mechanical structure 
which some day will wreck us unless we know how to 
get on top of it. 

Altogether too many men have to do routine jobs 
unrelieved by variety or change of scene. I believe that 
a man gets his greatest joy out of work and I have no 
patience with those who think that men are going to 
be happier when they have to work only four or five 
hours a day. I am happiest when I am working, and 
I believe every other man gets his greatest joy out of 
real achievement. We have got to work out a plan, 
however, whereby men, even in the subordinate ranks 
of life, may obtain that sense of achievement out of 
performing routine tasks. 

We have got to devote ourselves to the problem of 
making men happy not through making life soft and 
easy, but through so using the implements and the 
facilities which science has placed at our disposal as 
to enable men, through their work and out of their 
work, to realize a larger life and take a greater zest 
in their workmanship. 
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“I have never seen the manager of any establishment, however able and how- 
ever great he was, who effected true economy in his business by having a gen- 
eral survey of his business every day or every hour,” stated Charles M. 
Schwab, in an address delivered recently at Chicago to the twentieth annual 
convention of the Institute of American Meat Packers. “It is the man who 
will take one detail of his business and study it to finality, and say of that 
detail, we can make it no better, and thence from one detail to another and he 
will accomplish real economy that the general supervision of a business will 


never accomplish. 


“It is the attention to individual items of cost in detail, added together, that 
will make the successful and established business of today.” 
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September Machinery Exports Lower 


Drop of $8,000,000 Accounted for Largely by Loss of $5,500,000 
in Agricultural Machinery 


WASHINGTON, Oct Exports American ma- 
nery I septe n e! were Vaiued at > 0.719, :Z, a 
! $38,768,8 n Augu The ilue Septem 
tle more t n $6.000.000 in execs of the 
i September of ea with a total of 324, 
16 kor the nine months end with September, 
exports were valued $286,041,402 gain 
more than $45,000,000 (19 r ent) over the corre 

n< ne} d f las enY 
| ! metal-working cr I n sept mber 
ed 804 tools. ed at $987,379, as against 
0 l¢ $1,308,37 \ugust September is 
nonth since February which has failed to 

>|] OUOUO.OUU, 

! machine nt he United States in 
September were ilued at $956,250, as against $747,- 
) n Augu rhe alue neoming shipments of 
achinery in September was the highest since April 


United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 
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Imports of Machinery Into the United States 


United States Metal-Working Machinery Exports 
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with 
was 


of the present 
inward 
value of 


year, $1,167,099. The September 
movement more than $200,000 above the 

imports of machinery in September of last 
when the amount was $746,485. For the nine 
months ended with September, machinery imports were 
valued at $8,187,045, or more than $1,000,000 over the 
last year, when the aggre- 


‘ 


year, 


corresponding period for 
gate was $7,107,257. 

The decline in value of machinery exports in Sep- 
tember under August was due largely to the striking 
decrease in outgoing shipments of agricultural ma- 
chinery. The value of this class of equipment exported 
n September was but $5,800,532, against $11,318,423 
in August, when a record was set. For the nine 
months, agricultural machinery exports, at $60,531,337, 

exceeded the 1924 nine months, $47,640,850, by 
) 


27 per cent. 


have 


In many lines gains were shown in exports of ma 
chinery in September over August, some of them of a 
character. Among such gains were those 
in shipments of steam and electric locomotives, auto- 
mobile engines, and mining and quarrying machinery 
However, there were some sharp reductions in ship- 
ments in September, among them being internal com- 
engines and oil-well machinery. Of the steam 
September, to the value of 


substantial 


istion 


A 


locomotives exported in 


$521,235, Canada took 10, with a value of $364,089, 
while for the nine months ended with September, 35, 
with value of $594,298, were shipped to Canada. 


Four locomotives, valued at $60,374, were shipped to 
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Cuba in September, while the nine-months shipments 
to that country were 19, with a value of $384,983. 

Of foreign shipments of sewing machines to the 
value of $572,223, 1850, valued at $94,314, went to the 
United Kingdom, while for the nine months ended with 
September, sewing machines to the number of 24,294, 
with a value of $1,385,345, were exported thence. 
Mexico in September took 2635 sewing machines, 
33,382 machines, valued at $892,288. Shipments to 
Brazil in September numbered 2714, valued at $75,209, 
while for the nine months Brazil took 17,711 machines, 
valued at $561,072. Colombia took 2381 machines val- 
ued at $65,802 in September, while for the nine months 
that country took 12,393 machines valued at $343,392. 

Exports of typewriters in September were valued 


SWEDISH STEEL TRUST 


Plans Run Afoul of Quota Dispute—None of the 
Leaders Interested 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 9.—The depressed condition 
of Sweden’s iron industry, as described from here in 
a despatch to THE IRON AGE of Aug. 18, and the fail- 
ure of producers to gain increased production, led 
some time ago to preparation of a plan for a steel 
trust, somewhat on the lines of the German Western 
Trust now being negotiated. This plan has been 
published, somewhat to the disappointment of steel 
men, who expected a big and comprehensive fusion. 
It is announced that eight companies have decided to 
amalgamate. 

Sweden’s iron and steel industry has two distinct 
sides, consisting of production of fine quality products, 
which are in considerable demand abroad, and in trade 
iron and steel consumed at home. Four of the fusing 
concerns, Fagersta, Forsbacka, Hellefors and Kloster, 
belong to the first group; and four, Kohlswa, Smedje- 
backen, Horndal and Schebo, to the second. The aim 
is economy, to be achieved through standardization, 
and through limitation of each concern to the product 
for which it is technically best suited. 


Quarrels Over Shares 


As with all the German new fusions, the respective 
‘quotas,” or participation shares in production and 
profits, are a matter of dispute. There is also, as 


French Shipments to United States 


PARIS, FRANCE, Oct. 12.—French iron and steel im- 
ports and exports from and to the United States dur- 
ing August and the first eight months of 1925 were as 
follows: 

Exports 


—_ " Imports 
August & Months 8& Months August 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 
Pig iron 1,015 2.968 195 
Blooms, billets 
bars, etc 1,541 3,063 
Rails . hei le 3,829 
Castings . ex 604 11,891 


French Iron and Steel Output in August 


PARIS, FRANCE, Oct. 12.—On Sept. 1 there were 141 
furnaces in blast (144 on Aug. 1), 35 (33) were ready 
to be blown in, and 44 (43) under reconstruction or 
repair. 

France produced in August 712,547 metric tons of 
pig iron (against 724,164 tons in July), or a daily 
average of 23,000 tons in August (against 23,350 tons 
in July). The pig iron output in August included 531,- 
096 tons of basic iron (534,699 tons in July), 127,081 
tons of foundry iron (133,371), 27,574 tons of forge 
iron (36,468), 4036 tons of Bessemer iron (3727), and 
22,760 tons of special kirlds of pig iron (15,899). 

The steel output in August was 616,750 metric 
tons (625,344 in July), or a daily average of 19,900 
tons (against 20,160 tons in July). The raw steel out- 
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at $1,384,812, the United Kingdom taking 5365, valued 
at $286,296. For the nine months ended with Septem- 
ber the United Kingdom took 47,054 typewriters, val- 
ued at $2,534,742. Typewriters exported to France in 
September totaled 2009, valued at $125,283, and for the 
nine months they numbered 22,752, with a value of 
$1,357,382. Brazil took 1034, valued at $67,073 in Sep- 
tember, and for the nine months took 9431, valued at 
$593,054. 

Exports of printing presses in September were 
valued at $373,462, South America taking 23, valued at 
$101,331. For the nine months shipments to South 
America totaled 145, valued at $366,969. Printing 
presses exported to the United Kingdom in September 
numbered 20, with a value of $64,173, and for the nine 
months the number was 144, with a value of $459,673. 


with the proposed German steel trust, a certain in- 
compatibility between exporting manufacturers of 
high-class and expensive products on the one side and 
smelters of trade pig iron and producers of ordinary 
steel and rolled goods on the other. The former 
branch, in particular the foreign selling, is very highly 
specialized, 

The main objection raised in Sweden to the trust 
is that it is not representative, and cannot therefore 
claim to control the Swedish industry in either of the 
two branches. Hardly one of the fusing companies 
comes into this rank and none of the six leading com- 
panies proposes to enter the combine. In this lies the 
distinction with the German Ruhr plan, which includes, 
even if Krupps do not join, practically all the leaders. 


Decadence of the Industry 


A report by the Iron Smelting Association indi- 
cates that some remedy must be sought. In the last 
quarter, states the report, 14 blast furnaces, 19 Lan- 
cashire furnaces, 4 Bessemer and 2 Martin (open- 
hearth) furnaces have gone out of operation. In the 
first half of 1925 the output of pig iron and semi- 
finished goods fell by 70,000 metric tons as compared 
with the same half of 1924. Production of trade iron 
and steel can be carried on only at a loss. The one 
sound branch of the industry is that exporting iron 
ore, particularly to Germany, which exceeds the pre- 
war volume by 50 or 60 per cent, and is increasing. 
Sweden’s iron production has now fallen to about 1 
per cent of the world production, after having once 
been 38 per cent. 


put in August (605,384 tons of ingots and 11,346 tons 
of castings) included 436,574 tons of basic Bessemer 
(against 452,504 tons in July), 166,931 tons of open- 
hearth steel (159,398), 6319 tons of electric steel 
(5721), 5994 tons of acid Bessemer (6844) and 912 
tons of crucible steel (877). 


Building Conference in Chicago 


A national conference of employers in the building 
industry will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 17. Among some of the major problems of the 
industry the following will be discussed: 


(1) What the building ofitlook for 1926 
(2) Is the present bor supply adequate t meet 
d nds « t ndustr d will } r 
t ext ir? 
(3) Will wage nereases for 1926 be justifiable”? 
Demands for advances already have been made n 
rta loca ties 
(4) Does the present ipprentice training move 
ment meet the needs of the industry? 
) What of the effort of labor to extend the five 
da week Will advances in this direction in certair 
“ades extend t thers unless checked at tt time 
(6) What can re done t eliminate those re 
tive practices in labor agreements which nneces- 
sarily and unjustly increase building costs 


A. W. Dickson, executive secretary of the National 
Association of Building Trades Employers, 214 Electric 
Building, Cleveland, is in charge of arrangements. 
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Imports of Finished Steel Decline; More 
Foreign Pig tren Competition Likely 


Advancing Coke Prices Here Widen Margin of European Producers; 
Exports of Steel Also Lower in Recent Months 
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BY DR. 


veneral commodities 


( ilue, while imports declined. Our 

a f tradk still favorable, but is barely half of 

t f September, 1924 We may reasonably expect 

iT I ot the tendency toward less favorable 

ba for some time, as we are still in that 

I tage the international readjustment process 

n which our interest rates are relatively low and our 

prices are relatively high. These conditions tend to 
el irage imports and check our exports. 

Moreovs he tendency of imports is to follow 

y the end of general business The trend of 

rts has been upward since June, after the moderate 

etback of the second quarter. This parallels the re- 





sumption of activity in industry, which is well under 


following a minor recession. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that we are in the upswing of a major 


way 


business cycle. It follows that some further gains in 
imports may be reasonbly anticipated in the near 
future. 

In particular, exports failed to register the usual 


seasonal gain in September, so that the adjusted index 


declined. It was only about 12 per cent above the aver- 
for 1921—tthe lowest point since June. 
Foreign Loans Increasing 
made less than the usual seasonal gain. 


ie ORTS als 
[he September adjusted index of imports, however, 
cent average for 1921. 
increased to a relatively greater 


Wa about 74 per above the 


imports have 


extent than have exports during the past four years. 
In fact, September exports were 1 per cent below those 
of September, 1924, while imports increased 21 per 
cent over a year ago 

In spite of these trends, gloomy forebodings of a 
vanishing trade balance do not seem warranted. 


Fully one-third of our recent imports have been crude 
materials This is encouraging from the manufactur- 
er’s viewpoint. Moreover, the fact that we are a cred- 
itor nation does not necessarily mean that we will re- 
ceive payments in goods alone. As long as our interest 
rates are below those of other nations, foreign borrow- 
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ing is encouraged. Foreign loans increase and Ameri- 
can investors become holders of liens on foreign prop- 
erties. There is a fair prospect that our immediate 
demands as a creditor nation may be met in this way 
and that large commodity imports and an unfavorable 
trade balance may be long deferred. 

There is no immediate prospect of losing our ex- 
ports. They are not so large as they might be, were 
we still a debtor nation, but it is well to remember that 
world trade is not yet normal and that we are probably 
getting a fair proportion of it. 

Gold exports have exceeded gold imports every 
month of 1925 with the exception of July and August, 
when there were very small import balances. October 


Fig. 1—Imports 
of Finished Steel 
Have Shown a 
Marked Decline 
While Pig Iron 
and Scrap Have 
Been Entering 
the Country in 
Increasing V ol- 
ame 


gold imports from England were probably of a tempo- 
rary nature and were largely offset by shipments to 
Canada. Unless large foreign loans are made imports 
of gold may exceed exports for some time. 


France Drops Lower 


XCHANGE rates continue to favor foreign trade. 

There has been relative stability with slight de- 
clines recently in both the yen and the pound sterling. 
An upward trend in the Argentine peso and a sharp 
advance since May in Brazilian milreis have tended to 
improve our trade prospects in South America. 

The franc still tends downward. A combination of 
increasing note circulation, unfunded foreign obliga- 
tions and the fear of a capital levy, threaten to drag 
the French exchange down to the lowest point in its 
history. This gives France a temporary but unenviable 
advantage as far as exports are concerned; but it will 
tend to make her poorer in the long run, and may cause 
capital to seek better conditions in other countries. 


Finished Steel Exports Smaller 


XPORTS of iron and steel declined more sharply in 
4 September than they had increased in August 
(Fig. 1). As usual, finished steel was responsible for 
these fluctuations. Pig iron and scrap exports had sim- 
ilar ups and downs in the months mentioned, but were 
almost negligible in quantity. The September exports 
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Where Promptness Is Essential 


HE Reader Service Department of THE IRON AGE makes these extracts 
from subscribers’ letters commenting on our treatment of the conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s Association at Syracuse: 

“An especially fine feature was the promptness with which the complete 
report was printed, enabling those who did attend the sessions to go over 
the various items on the program in detail, and for the benefit of those who 
could not attend, offering a reading of the proceedings while they were still 
of interest and not stale news.” 

“I must say that you were certainly on the job in reporting the Foun- 
drymen’s Convention. Your account gives an excellent picture of what 
went on at Syracuse.” 

“The promptness with which it was reported is certainly most grati- 
fying.” 

Reporting news while it is still news is a cardinal principle in covering 
conventions for THE IRON AGE. 
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of finished steel were the smallest for any month this 
year excepting February and June. It may be noted, 
however, that compared with last year the July and 
August exports of all iron and steel products were 
larger in volume, except semi-finished steel, exports 
of which have been fairly stable. 

Imports of iron and steel have on the whole tended 
downward since February, due at first to a sharp re- 
cession in the amount of pig iron and scrap imported 
after that date, but more recently to a decline in im- 
ports of finished steel (Fig. 2). During August and 
September the decline in imports of finished steel prac- 
tically offset the gain in pig iron and scrap, leaving 
the total little changed. 

The imports of pig iron and scrap and finished steel 
are still entering the country in larger volume than 
was the case during the third quarter of 1923 or 1924. 

With weak coal prices in Europe at a time when 
domestic coke prices are soaring due to the coal strike, 
it is probable that Europe will sell pig iron at figures 
below those of domestic producers. Coke’ price in- 
creases are already helping to boost pig iron prices 
here. This situation will encourage foreign pig iron 
competition on the seaboard at least. 

There is a fough relationship between the volume 
of general commodity imports and imports of iron and 
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Prospects for American Automobiles in 
Germany None Too Rosy 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 14. 
against automobiles was removed on Oct. 1 and Amer 
ican exporters have now to face only the much-in 
creased duties imposed by the “Minor Tariff Law.” 
Possibly the maximum duties imposed by this law may 


The import prohibition 


be reduced in commercial treaty negotiations with 
France or Italy. If so, American exporters will share 
the benefit under the “‘most-favored-nation” treatment 
to which the United States is entitled. Meantime the 
duties seem to be entirely prohibitive, at least for 
cheap, light cars, the kind which Germany needs. 
There is little chance that German manufacturers will 
be able to reduce their production costs materially 
When, as the Minor Tariff provides, the duties de- 
crease automatically, America should be able to com- 
pete. 

Reasons why Germans cannot reduce their produc- 
tion costs mutch are given by an expert, Dr. Heinz Lud- 
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Fig. 2—The Drep 
in Exports of 
Finished Steel 
Has Brought the 
Total Nearly 
Dewn to the Lew 
Point of the Sum- 
mer 


steel. The same forces working toward larger general 
imports may to some extent affect those metals. 

Our composite index of production of pig iron in five 
foreign countries has receded from the March peak, 
but reports from the United Kingdom and Canada show 
some improvement in September. 

While French production of pig iron dropped from 
the peak of 713,500 gross tons in July to 700,800 gross 
tons in August, the latter figure with the exception of 
July, was the highest point in the past five years. Bel- 
gian pig iron production reached its peak of 277,200 
gross tons in March and its 1925 low of 163,700 gross 
tons in August. 

The production of pig iron in the United Kingdom 
like that of Canada reached its high point in March, 
when the total was 607,900 tons. The low point in the 
United Kingdom came in August when the pig iron 
output fell to 444,500. A slight gain was made in Sep- 
tember to 448,700 tons and prospects are somewhat 
brighter now. Canadian production gained in both 
August and September. 

Germany seems well stocked in spite of a setback 
in production. Figures now available show that August 
pig iron production reached the lowest point thus far 
in 1925 at 753,800 gross tons, following a decline from 
the March peak of 974,900 tons. 


1925 


wig, as follows: In a German corporation producing 
500 ears per month (which is big for Germany) only 
24.1 per cent of production cost is spent actually by 
the corporation in its own works; the remaining 75.9 
per cent is spent on purchase from other firms of ma- 
terials and parts and accessories in various states of 
preparation. In case of a car costing 5200 marks 
(which is very cheap for Germany) 3950 marks go 
outside the actual automobile works. It is impossible 
to reduce this latter sum without reducing prices in 
half a dozen industries. And in Germany there is no 
present possibility of a mass production which would 
enable the manufacturing corporation either te work 
up its own materials or to buy semi-finished materials 
and parts cheaply. 


The Ford Motor Co. has purchased two 15-ten 
Heroult electric furnaces for the cast iron eylinder- 
block department of the River Rouge plant. 
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The Basis of Prosperity 

ANY expert and prominent men agree that 

the people of our country at present are 
highly prosperous and that there is good prospect 
of an.even greater scale of prosperity. The bull 
market in securities already has exceeded what 
is supposed: to be the ordinary rhythmic period 
for such movements, but no end is yet in sight. 
What do these conditions mean? 

Elementally they mean that town labor is well 
employed, that it is working with a superior de- 
gree of efficiency, and that the agricultural com- 
munity is well employed and is getting good prices 
for its products. Speaking broadly, we may say 
that the country is making a large production of 
goods. High prices and high wages do not neces- 
sarily play any part in this. We may have the 
same production with low prices and low wages 
and be just as prosperous as with high. Of 
course, high prices received for goods exported 
may bring us a larger proportion of goods in re- 
turn. Moreover, it is not to be denied that high 
prices. and high wages have a powerful effect on 
sentiment. Nevertheless, the chief bearing of 
prices and wages is upon the division of income, 
while the creation of income is solely the product 
of capital and labor and the extent and efficiency 
of their employment. Our present prosperity 
means, then, that capital and labor in this coun- 
try are both well employed; that neither is loaf- 
ing to any great extent, either by will or by inabil- 
ity owing to maladjustment of things. 

What capital and labor are working for is 
quite another matter; nor is it sufficient to answer 
broadly that, of course, they are working to pro- 
duce good living for the people and the ability to 
enjoy comforts and luxuries. The people may ob- 
tain enjoyment in a variety of ways. The eight 
million or so who make up metropolitan New York 
might derive great satisfaction from an improved 
system of municipal transportation and might 
work for that. Or they might make up their 
minds, as apparently they have done, that there 
is more pleasure to be got out of good roads and 
automobiles to run upon them. Economists may 
indicate what the people ought to do; but, in 
fact, the people will do just what they want to 
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do. If they want amusement in the form of cine- 
matography, radiotelephony, jazzing, automobil- 
ing and even aeroplaning, they will have it. 

Perhaps, therefore, we should not look too 
much askance upon the furious speculation in 
motor shares. Cautious speculators and (much 
more so) conservative investors, will keep out of 
them, fearing that their present large earnings 
cannot be maintained. Yet it is possible that this 
can be done if the people continue determined to 
have many automobiles and are willing to work 
for them. As for the public utilities, the rails and 
the seasoned industrials: those that have not yet 
been bid up to a 6 per cent basis can hardly be 
said to be selling too high. ce 

Just now there is a concurrence of many fa- 
vorable conditions, The farmers have not done 
so well in more than five years. Alleviation of 
Federal taxation is assured. Governmental har- 
assing of business has ceased. The courts re- 
peatedly have upheld the rights of capital in the 
public utility cases. Improvement of railroad ser- 
vice has reduced greatly the quantity of goods in 
transit and consequently the lock-up of credit in 
them. Improved knowledge of economics keeps 
the situation free from the common practice of 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers of overstock- 
ing goods on a rising market. The requirements 
of capital for extension of industrial plant are 
relatively small. Labor generally is contented. 
Its attitude is often irritating, but we need not 
mind that so long as it does not lead labor to 
loaf. The Locarno pact assures peace in Europe. 
Europe is taking steps to arrange its national in- 
debtedness to us and thus rehabilitate its credit. 

Business moves in an undulatory line. Its 
activity goes up and runs down. But to make it rise 
there must be reasons, and similarly there must be 
reasons for a fall. At the present time conditions 
that will produce a turn of the tide are not in sight. 


WO interesting observations are possible now 
that monthly statistics of German iron and 
steel production are again being published. The 
1925 output, if the rate for the first eight months 
of the year is maintained, will-be the largest since 
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the war. Pig iron will approximate 10,835,000 
metric tons, with steel roundly at 13,150,000 tons. 
In 1918 Germany produced 11,863,500 tons of 
iron and 14,979,500 tons of steel. In 1913, 
with Lorraine included, the figures were 19,- 
309,000 and 18,935,000 tons. In character of 
output the changes have been marked. In 1913 
about 38.5 per cent of the total steel output was 
basic open-hearth; thus far this year about 54 per 
cent is basic open-hearth. Thus in the last year 
or so Germany has increased her capacity decidedly, 
evidently by the addition of basic open-hearth fur- 
naces. Before the war basic Bessemer steel pre- 
dominated; now basic open-hearth has displaced it 
largely. 


Efficiency and Labor Unions 


N the past five years there has been the most 
I spectacular increase in efficiency ever wit- 
nessed in a like period in the history of manu- 
facturing in the United States. The peak of in- 
efficiency was reached in that hectic and lament- 
able year 1920. Nearly every one was out then 
for the greatest return with the least exertion or 
service and those who did want to do good work 
were hampered by others. 

In the mental reaction that followed the idea 
gradually spread that a man would have to do 
better work to get along, and this applied to em- 
ployers as well as employees. There had been a 
decided loss of pre-war efficiency and the first 
gain was of lost ground. For a couple of years 
or so employers in scrutinizing results were think- 
ing solely of getting back pre-war efficiency. 
When the first cases appeared of even better than 
pre-war results there was no little surprise. 

It is not contended that in every case as good 
work is now being done as before the war. The 
net or total result for the country is what is con- 
sidered. In many cases the individual workman 
does not strive so hard, but he is so assisted by 
improved equipment, methods and surroundings 
that the product is greater. No class has bene- 
fited more by this improvement than the ordinary 
or typical wage earner. The profits of manufac- 
turers and dealers have decreased while the buy- 
ing power of a week’s wages is greater than be- 
fore the war. 

Numerous influences have contributed to the 
increase in efficiency, but it is of particular inter- 
est to view the matter from the angle of what em- 
ployers have done to increase the efficiency and 
usefulness of employees and what labor unions 
have done or have not done. Labor unions have 
spent much money in propaganda simply with the 
idea of getting more members. Employers have 
done a great deal to make their employees better 
workmen, furnishing them better equipment, bet- 
ter surroundings, opportunities for enjoyment in 
leisure hours, health protection and insurance. 

The things that employers have done have 
made better workmen, have produced greater effi- 
ciency and the country as a whole has a net bene- 
fit from this increase in efficiency. While they do 
not contribute, the members of labor unions them- 
selves participate in the fruits of increased effi- 
ciency, the goods they buy costing them less than 
would otherwise be the case. 
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Interference in Welfare Systems 


HILE the movement in the United States 

toward unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions and kindred benefits to industrial work- 
ers, under government direction, has not reached 
a point where the threat of practical legislation 
exists, it has grown in popularity among social 
reformers and in some States they are more in- 
sistent in their propaganda. At the same time 
the American Federation of Labor is .actively sup- 
porting the inclusion of all forms of welfare 
benefits in contracts between unions and indus- 
trial owners, placing the onus of financial sup- 
port wholly on employers. One of the great sub- 
sidiaries of the Federation has actually worked 
out such a plan, which is to be put-forward from 
now on in all new contracts. 

Probably the wholesale paternalista which in 
recent years the British Government has fastened 
upon industry, with its doles and its contributions 
toward old age, health and unemployment in- 
surance, is exerting an influence in the United 
States. Such has been the experietice where 
radical innovations have been undertaken by 
Parliament. Fortunately the Federal constitu- 
tion stands between industry and nation-wide ap- 
plication of these forms of unnatural control. 
State constitutions, too, offer obstacles. Then 
also American labor would not accept, easily the 
British principle of compulsion. 

Old age pensions are common enough in this 
country, but they are given vohintarily by owners, 
who usually bear the entire expense...The pur- 
pose is to reward employees in their old age for 
long and faithful service, by assuring them an 
income honorably earned. Relatively.few such 
systems include money contributions by. em- 
ployees. Group insurance, likewise, is generally 
paid for by the owners. Mutual benefit associa- 
tions, supported by the workers themselves, look 
after them in case of sickness or other disability. 
Unemployment insurance has made only. sporadic 
beginnings. But the Federal and State Govern- 
ments compel nothing, excepting for Government 
employees, unless we place workmen’s compensa- 
sion in this category. 

The attitude of the British Government in re- 
cent years, in guarding the welfare of. industrial 
workers, was illustrated by Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, addressing  Parlia- 
ment outlining and recommending legislation for a 
new system of old age pensions, when he said: “Any 
scheme to be of use must be contributory; and 
any scheme which must be contributory must 
be compulsory, and above all must cover the 
whole area of the wage-earning population, which 
is represented broadly by the fifteen millions of 
people at present insured. Those fifteen millions, 
with their dependents, represent thirty millions 
of people, which is 70 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation. The question is, what burden of -addi- 
tional taxation can be borne in existing circum- 
stances by employers and employed?” 

The Chancellor then goes on to relate that 
“the present capital value of the additional lia- 
bility to be undertaken by the state under the 
scheme, apart from the contributions of employer 
and employee, has been computed at nearly £750,- 
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000,000,” which is something like $3,630,000,000. 
The annual ecst to the Government alone would 
be $125,000,000 in the first year, $180,000,000 in 
10 years, $200,000,000 in 20 years, always increas- 
ing. 

Thus the industrialist would be compelled to 
pay a large percentage of these vast sums in the 
form of taxes, in addition to compulsory direct 
contributions. Already British industry carries 
an enormous burden of unemployment and health 
insurance, besides tax rates so high as to make 
sven the American income taxes seem small. 

Mr. Churchill insists that a successful pension 
uct must be compulsory as to contributions from 
both employers and employees. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor also insists that such welfare sys- 
tems be compulsory, but on the employer only, 
never on the employee. A bulletin issued by the 
Federation sets forth: 

The problems raised by company insurance, 
sick and 
ind other welfare schemes conceived by employers who 


ld age 


yensions, accident benefits, group 


Insurance 


their 
working conditions, or to 


lesire to minimize demands of employees for 


better wages and prevent 


hem from organizing, are in a fair way of being 


solved. After a year’s investigation the general execu 
tive board of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway 
which all 


made part of the contracts entered into by local street 


Employees has adopted a plan 


through these welfare benefits are to be 


‘ar men’s unions in the future. 


And furthermore, the 
ost must be borne by the industry, no assessments 
ipon the employees being permitted. 

he criticism aimed at employers in the above 
is not deserved. In fact, it is a fresh reminder 
that militant labor heads resent employer cultiva- 
tion of good will. Very few private systems of 
sort referred to involve any contributions 
from the workers. Such systems as require that 
employees pay a share toward the fund which 
protects them are solidly based on good busi 
case where injustice been done 
would be difficult to call to mind. As to Ameri 
can old age pensions, nothing in industry is 


actuated by a better motive. 


the 
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Our Machine Tools in England 
ILLIAM M. PARK, Assistant Trade 


sioner, stationed 


Commis- 
at London, writing for Com- 


points out that 


merce Reports, American machine 
Britain in 
British machinery, even though, 
the 


Greater ac- 


tools forge ahead in Great 


ompetition 


continue to 
with 
is is well known, the price of tools made in 
United States is necessarily higher 
uracy is a chief reason for this preference, accord- 


ing to Mr. Park, though, of course, in many cases 


this factor is no more important than that of 
greater productive capacity. Mr. Park says in part: 
Practically all dealers in American machine 


British 
the American tools, 


tools in the market stress the point that 


nine cases out of ten, ars 


demonstrably more accurate than those of any 


‘ther nationality. Dealers use this argument as 
their 


sales, and have found it justified so often as 


me of chief “talking points” in promoting 
to be 
by now an almost universally accepted fact. For 
tools 


of even old-established and practically standard- 


this reason, American machine and 


parts 


zed lines, sell well in Great Britain in competition 
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American ma- 
chine tools for such specialized work as automo- 
biles, 


with well-known domestic makes. 


railroad shop and locomotive equipment, 
electrical goods, and agricultural implements and 
machinery, are regarded in the British market as 
the most advanced of any nationality. Distribu- 
tors handling the American lines state that they 
create interest and make sales chiefly through 
their ability to demonstrate the efficiency of the 
American products; their saving in and 
their extreme accuracy. Efforts in this respect 
are greatly assisted through the fact that large 
quantities of such equipment were imported into 
Great Britain from the United States during the 
war, and British producers in engineering trades 
became familiar with modern American machine 
tool equipment and what it could accomplish in an 
efficient way, even under the stress of mass pro- 
duction. 


labor 


The information is not new in its substance, but 
at this time, when the machine tool builders of the 
United States are giving more and more attention 
to marketing their product abroad, there is en- 
couragement in the statement from one on the 
ground that there is reason to expect increasing 
demand outside of this country. What is true in 
comparing the standing of American and British- 
built machinery as competitors is equally true in 
considering the machine shops of other foreign 
countries. American builders have gone ahead con- 
sistently in improving their models and in evolving 
new types, and have kept a long jump ahead of their 
competitors abroad. 


Wheeling Steel Dividend Payments In. 
correctly Reported 


Through an error in transmission, a really favor- 
able showing by the Wheeling Steel Corporation for 
the quarter and the nine months ended Sept. 30, was 
made to appear unfavorable as published last week. 
Amounts reported as deferred dividends on the two 
classes of preferred stock were the amounts disbursed 
during the nine months. While the company has not 
paid the full dividends on its A and B preferred stocks 
both being cumulative, the preferred A at 8 per cent 
and the preferred B at 10 per cent annually, the de- 
ferred payments have been only 1.2 per cent on the 
former and 1% per cent on the latter. Full dividend 
payment for the nine months on the preferred A stock 
would have called for a disbursement of $294,701 and 
as actual disbursements for that period were $237,620, 
the amount of the deferred dividend on that stock was 
only $57,081. Payment of full dividends at the rate of 
10 per cent annually on the preferred stock would 
have entailed the payment of $1,691,977. As $1,353,582 
was disbursed, the amount deferred was $338,395, mak- 
ing a total for both classes of stock of $395,476. That, 
of course, is quite different from $1,591,202 as errone- 
ously reported. 

Full dividend requirements for the first nine months 

f this year would have called for a total of $1,987,678 
on the two classes of preferred stock. The surplus 
account of the company as of Sept. 30, was $1,129,271 
larger than on Jan. 1. Adding the gain in the surplus 

the actual dividend disbursements, it will be seen 
that the full dividends were earned by a good margin 
and that the management, if it had chosen 
could have paid the full dividends and yet 
$732,795 to the surplus. 

For the full year of 1924, the company’s net profits 
before dividend deductions were only $865,110. In the 


to do so, 


carried 


first nine months of this year, the company had net 
profits more than treble those of all of 1924, and this 
in the face of the fact that it made heavy provision 
for depreciation. 
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Improved Inquiry for Finished Steel 


British Sheets and Tin Plate Still Active—Belgian 
and German Wire-Rod Makers Come to 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” 


(By Cablegram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 2. 
oe demand for foundry pig iron is 
moderate but export sales are poor. Hematite 
is active and output has increased. The Linthorpe 
Dinsdale Smelting Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, is starting 
up after 18 months of idleness. Gjers, Mills & Co. 
Ltd., are relighting one furnace. 

Foreign ore is dull, Bilbao Rubio being held at 19s 
6d. to 20s. ($4.72 to $4.84) c. i. f. Tees. 

There is improved inquiry for finished steel, ir 
both domestic and export markets, but little business 
is passing and prices are sagging. 

Negotiations concerning the proposed international] 
rail trust are reported postponed indefinitely 


Sheets and Tin Plate 


Tin plate is firm on recent buying up to June 
shipment but demand now is quieter on the fluctuating 
tin market. Makers generally are well sold. 

Galvanized sheets are firm on maintenance of the 
export demand from India, South America and 
Australia. Makers are quoting higher prices for for 
ward shipments. 

Black sheets are moderately active on Far Eastern 
specifications. Other markets are inclined to purchase 
small lines. 


On the Continent of Europe 


Continental prices virtually are ruled by move 
ments of French frané rates, making sterling quota 
tions generally easier. Domestic users are displaying 
increased interest and fair parcels of semi-finished 
steel have been sold. Sheet bars have been done at 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 


Durham coke del’d f0 19s $4. 
Bilbao Rubio oref.. ] 01, } 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy 9h, 16.82 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy 3 6% 16.09 
Cleveland No. 4 fdy. 3 5% 15.8 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 3 4% 15.61 
Cleveland basic... 3 ) 15.7 
East Coast mixed. 314% 
East Coast hematite {19 9¢ 
Ferromanganese .. 15 10 0 
*Ferromanganese 15 5 i ! 
Rails, 60 lb. and up § 0 to £8 15s 38.72 to $42 
eS ee 6 5§ to 7 1! 0.2 te 36.30 
Sheet and tin plate 

bars, Welsh .... 6 5 
Tin plates, base box 019% to 1 0% 47R- ti 490 

Cc. per LA 

Ship plates : 7 10 to &§ 0 1.62 to 1.7 
Boiler plates . ; 11 10 to12 0 ‘8 te » 59 
Tees . ; : 7 15 to &§ 1.67 to 1.78 
Channels ; i 7 0 to 7 10 1.51 t 1.62 
Beams i i a aide a whatet 6 15 to 7 § t 1.57 
tound bars, % to3in. 8 5 to 8 15 1.78 te 1.89 
ES ae 10 15 and i12 10* 2.32 and 2.70* 
Black sheets, 24 gagé 11 5 2.43 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ...... 15 5 3.30 
Galv. sheets, 24 gagé 16 10, upward ,.57, upward 
Cold rolled steél strip, 

Be: ND ccs bas ee: 3.89 


*Export price. 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal 


"4278 



































£4 lls ($22.02); billets have, been sold at £4 8s 
($21.30); merchant bars at £5 5s. (1.13e. per Ib.) 
and joists (beams) at £5 (1.08¢.) all f.o.b. 

Belgian and German wire rod manufacturers 
agreed not to sell in each other’s territory and the 
minimum price now has been raised to £5 16s. ($28.07) 
f.o.b 


GERMANY MORE ACTIVE 


Large Track and Pipe Orders—To Grant Credits 
to Russian Tool Buyers 
(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 2.—Iron and steel markets 
are more active. Foreign demand is increasing, espe- 
cially for tubes. The Pig Iron Syndicate will retain 
its prices, with selling conditions unchanged, through- 
out November. The Raw Steel Syndicate announces 
that it will retain through November the present 35 
per cent reduction in output. 

The German Railroads Corporation has ordered 
500,000 tons of track material from the Stahlwerks 


Verband. August Thyssen & Co. have received a 
10,000,000-mark ($9,528,000) order for water pipe for 
South Africa. Thirty-two German manufacturers 


have arranged to forward machine tools to Russia for 
onsignment depots and have agreed to grant 6 months 
redit to Russian purchasers. 

Negotiations for formation of the Western Steel 
Trust are continuing. It is reported that the quotas of 


participating corporations have been agreed upon 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


| indry pig iron:(a) 


Belgiu £3 Os tof3 2s. $14.52 to $15.00 
France ; 0 to 3 2 14.52 to 15.00 
Luxemburg 3.0 to 3 2 14.52 to 15.00 
I ig 
Delehen { to 3 4 14.52 to 15.00 
France 0 to 3 , 14.52 to 15.00 
Luxembure 0) to 14.52 to 15.00 
KE » 15 4.36 
Billets 
Belgiun 4 & to 4 10 21.30 t6 21.78 
France 4 q to 4 10 21.30 to 21.78 
Merchant bars C. per Lb 
Belgium f to 5 6 1.13 to 1.14 
Luxemburg 5 5 to 6 6 1.13 to 1.14 
France > #5 to 5 6 1.13 to 1.14 
Joists (beams) 
Belgium 5 0 a, 1.608 to 1.19 
Luxemburg . 9 to 56 2 1.98 to 1.19 
France § 0 tw 5 2 1.08 to 1.10 
\ngles 
Belgium ae 1.16 
£-in. plates 
selgiun 6 7% to 612% 1.88 to 1.43 
Germany 6 7% to 6 12% 1.38 to 1.43 
-in. ship plates 
. Beigium : 6 06 to 6 3 1.36 to 1.33 
Luxembut& 6 0 to 6 3 130 t 1.88 
Sheets, heavy: 
Belgium ; 6 14 to 6 15 1.45 t 1.4 
Germany : 6 14 to 6 15 145 to 1.4 i 


(a) Nominal. 








Large Gain in October Iron Output 


Daily Rate Increases 6655 Tons or 7.3 Per Cent—Six 
More Furnaces in Blast 


Wi JiTH + e! ne con I estimating 
p! it n fi U i, Gata ¢ ed iargely 

W harp gain i ron ont n October 

r September The ily 1 st month was 665: 


tons higher than in September or an increase of 7. 


per I In Septe mber the inc er August was 
6 t r 4.2 per cent 

m} . c | nic 3 , for tha 21 love 

i COKe pig I I it i! Gay 
in October was 3,023,370 gross tons or 97,528 tons 
per day as compared with 2,726,198 tons or 90,873 
tons per day for the 30 days in September. This is 
the first time the total has exceeded 3,000,000 tons 


since last April. A year ago the October production 


was 2,477,127 tons. 
There was a net gain of six furnaces in October, 
13 having been blown in and seven blown out or 


active on Nov. 1, therefore, is 
timated daily capacity of 97,950 tons 
with an estimated capacity of 94,550 
day for the 200 furnaces active on Oct. 1. 
furnaces blown in, five were Steel Corpora- 


The number 


INE ha ‘ 
UO having an e 


, ; 
Dankeda. 

inhis compares 
tons per 


Of the 13 


tion stacks and five were independent steel company 
furnaces with three of them merchant furnaces. 
There were three Steel Corporation furnaces, three 
independent steel company stacks and one merchant 


furnace shut down. 

Ferromanganese production in October was 21,421 
tons compared with 18,381 tons in September. The 
October leisen output was 5071 against 
5162 tons in September. 

Among the furnaces blown in during October were 


splege tons 


the following: One Carrie, one Clairton and one Isa- 
bella of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict; one Shenango furnace in the Shenango Valley; 


K furnace of the Cambria steel plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in western Pennsylvania; C furnace 





Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 
Steel Works Merchant* Total 
October 1924 > 952 19.9 9.907 
November 63,230 20.426 83.656 
December 6.682 18.857 95,539 
January )2 86.856 91 864 08,720 
Februar} 90,7 24,084 114,791 
Mar 90,741 1.234 1975 
Apr 83,827 294.805 108.63 
May 4,415 20,127 94,542 
June 0.452 18.663 89.115 
July 65,7 20,221 85,936 
Aug §»® 18.711 87.241 
Se F 90 873 
t 6 464 O64 7 9. 
In i pig id fi y ’ r < m- 
panies 
Pig I 1 n by Dis s G s Tor 
Oct Se \ J y 
ivs) (30 da > ¢ Lada ) i ada ) 
New Yor f 148 7 t $8.44 
New J 
lL ehig \ é 6&6_RF 
Scl v é ( 662 63.8 
Low i nr 
i Lel Va 
nN 4 : ) x xt O4¢t 
Pittst distr t f G8 F soe ese 471 285 
Shenango \ ‘ 0.7 11 009 90 11 90.17] 
Western Pa 102,214 87,217 16,58 78,999 
Marvylar Vir io — > ne een 
and Kentucky ; 97,656 79,194 (6,474 (1,28% 
Whee ng Viet? t 1298 103 195.199 116.728 110.029 
Mahoning Valle 294,¢ 269 439 277,738 285,278 
Central and Nortl 
oO} 335,147 19,374 6 11,5¢ 
Southerr Ohi 9.864 32.350 32.84 15.0 
Tilins in Indiana 548,400 507 219 08,022 520,666 
Mich Minn., Mo., 
Wis Colo, il = - 
Utal . 117,230 119,891 137,871 
Alabama 215 597 228,642 224,837 
Tennesset 5,029 5,710 4,84 
Tota 023,370 2,726,198 2,704 476 2,664,024 
‘ 


of the Sparrows Point plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in Maryland; one Central furnace of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in northern Ohio; the Iron- 
ton furnace of the Marting Iron & Steel Co. in south- 
ern Ohio; one Calumet and one Iroquois furnace in the 
Chicago district; one furnace of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. in Colorado; one furnace of the Tennessee 
Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama; and the Johnson 
City furnace of the Cranberry Iron Co. in Tennessee. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
October were the following: One Monongahela furnace 
of the National Tube Co. in the Pittsburgh district; 
B furnace at the Sparrows Point plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation in Maryland; B furnace of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in the Mahoning Valley; 
one River furnace in northern Ohio; two South Chicago 
furnaces of the Illinois Steel Co. in the Chicago dis- 
trict and the Tuscaloosa furnace in Alabama. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will blow in 
Gadsden furnace Nov. 10, and Sheffield furnace Dec. 1, 
and will begin improvements on City furnaces. The 
company has started up 200 beehive coke ovens. 


Coal, 
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Production of Steel Companies for Own Use—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese* 
-——Total Pig Iron—, -———1924———, -———_1925-———~+ 
1924 1925 Fe-Mn Spiegel Te-Mn Spiegel 
Jan, ... 2,274,005 2,692,537 20,735 7,948 23,578 5,418 
Feb 2,410,658 2,539,785 29405 9'870 18,184 4.910 
Mar 2,674,565 2,812,995 2% 2.35 : 13,796 20,062 5,449 
Apr 2°463.027 2.514.828 23158 4,240 21,448 5,341 
May 1,927,461 2,306,887 14°993 9,336 22,679 5,294 
June 1,507,110 2,113,566 20 049 9,405 19,836 4,972 
% year.13,256,826 14,980,598 124,113 54,595 125,787 31,384 
July 1,343,952 2,037,160 14,367 15,328 16,614 5,074 
Aug. 1,413,314 2,124,439 aeeiae 8,010 18,867 4,939 
Sept. 1.509.360 2,109,205 3,263 5,033 18,381 5,162 
Oct 1,858,502 2,370,382 "7780 10,047 21,421 5,071 
Nov. SO 13,448 a: “args md ° 
Dec. REGELAEE  Anccecivee 21,220 Dee -ecees ococes 
Year..23,656,981 ........ 204,909 107,132 ..... ; 


*Includes output of merchant furnaces. 
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Product Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in United States 
by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1923—Gross Tons 


1923 1924 





© Sis Sema 3,229,604 3,018,890 3,370,336 
Feb. . , ‘ 2,994,187 3,074,757 3,214,143 
Mar ne ; 3,523,868 3. 466,086 3,564,247 
Apr 3.54 3,233,428 3,258,958 
May 2,615,110 2,930,807 
June 2,026,221 2,673,457 
y 20,841,534 17,434,492 19,011,948 
Ju 678,334 1,784,899 2,664,024 
Au 3,449,493 1,887,145 2,704,476 
Ss 3,125,512 2,053,264 2,726,198 
Oct ,149,158 2,477,127 3.023.370 
N 894,29 eee” ll! OR ales ° 
I 2,920,982 Reena. <a eee ee ° 
Year® ...... 40,059,308 31,108,302 Saidohek 
*Thes als do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1924 
duction of this iron was 212,710 tons. 
anetee eee 
D / Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 
the 1 ted States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1921—Gross Tons 
1922 1923 1924 1925 
Tar 77,945 53,063 104,181 97,384 108,720 
Ket f 87 58,214 106,935 106,026 114,791 
eee 1,468 65,675 113,673 111,809 114,975 
AY 768 69.070 118. 324 107, 781 108,632 
Ma 1,394 74,409 124,764 84,358 94,542 
Ju a4 78,701 122,548 67,541 89,115 
% year.. 2,089 66,578 115,147 95,794 105,039 
July . 27,889 77,592 118,656 57,577 85,936 
Aug : 30,780 58,586 111,27 60,875 87,241 
Sept. . 2,850 67,791 104,184 68,442 90,873 
Oct 40,215 $5,092 101,586 79,907 97,528 
Nov : - 47,183 94,990 96,476 83,656 Feees 
Dec os i 3,196 $9,577 94,225 95,539 seeee 
Year 45,325 73,645 109,713 85,075 ecece 
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Average Price—Dollars per Gross Ton 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


Daily Output in October About 7.3 Per Cent More Than in September; Prices Again Higher 
Inclined line represents the gradually increasing theoretical needs of the country, and thus shows production in 


recent months less than the so-called normal. Dotted line 


represe nis the average price i” dollars per gross fon 


of No. 2 Southern at Cincinnati, No. 2 at Chicago and No. 2X at Philadelphia 
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FOUNDRY EXECUTIVES 


Cooperation Between Industry and Agriculture 
to Be Theme of Annual Meeting 


A conference of agricultural, industrial and trans 
portation executives will feature the sessions on 
Wednesday, Nov. 18, of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Founders Association at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. The conference is a part of the comprehensive 
program of the new movement, “Better Understanding 
Between Industry and Agriculture,” with which the 
National Founders Association, the National Metal 
Trades Association, the National Grange and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation are affiliated. The spe- 
cific purpose of the conference will be to discuss prac- 
tical methods of promoting economy in State and local 
administrative expenditures and the reduction of taxes. 

The addresses scheduled for the conference are as 
follows: 

“Why This Conference,” by William H. Barr 
president National Founders Associatior 

“Who Pays the Taxes,” by James A, Emery, 
counsel, Nationa] Founders Associatior 

“Taxes, The Great American Crop,” by William J 
Thompson, former chairman of the executive con 
mittee National Grange, South China, Me 

‘*Taxation as a Family Burden,” by Allan Robir 
son, president Commonwealth 3ond Corporatior 
50 Bast Forty-second: Street, New York 

“How Taxes Affect Railroad Costs,” by R. H 
Aishton,° president, American Railway Associatior 
Washington. 


Tax Control Through State and Local Group 


Action,”’ by C. A. Dyer, president Lower Taxes—Less 
egisiation League legislative agent, Ohio State 
Farm Bureau Federation and Ohio State Grange 


The reports of officers and committees and two spe- 
cial addresses are to be presented at the Thursday 
morning session, Nov. 19. The addresses are: “The 
Need for Improved Foundry Methods to Overcome 
Foundry Labor Shortage,” by H. M. Lane, president 
H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, and “Industry and the Public 
Schools,” by L. A. Hartley, director of education, Na- 
tional Founders Association. The administrative coun- 
cil of the association will meet on Tuesday morning and 
the association will hold a dinner as usual on Wednes 
day evening. J. M. Taylor, 29 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, is secretary of the association. 


Engineering Council to Analyze Giant 
Power Report 


The administrative board of the American En- 
gineering Council, meeting at Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 29 
and 30, authorized the appointment of a committee 
to review and analyze the Giant Power Report issued 
by Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania. The board's 
action followed representations that the Giant Power 
Report contains economic fallacies likely to mislead 
the public. The aim of the analysis is to provide a 
popular interpretation of the report from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. 
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ORDER BOOKS GROW 


Gains in Mill Output, Shipments and 
New Business 


Pig Iron Production and Prices Higher— 
Advances in Sheets and Other Lines 
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( { t 82 pe nt capacity 
se to the average for the country 
e) cd the efforts of the 
tabil f price Independent sheet mills, 
ter accumulating a backlog, have announced ad 
ances of $2 a ton on black and blue annealed sheets, 
high as $4 on galvanize lhe leading sheet 
est. after October bookings that were the larg- 
21 months, has made similar advances. 
Cold rolled bars, after weeks of irregularity, 
are held at a $2 advance by a number of makers. 
In the advancing tendency, more apparent in 
the week, semi-finished steel has shared. Sheet 
bars in the Pittsburgh district have sold at $35, 
after a considerable fourth quarter tonnage had 


taken at $33.50 

The effort to establish a 2c. basis for steel bars 
for first quarter delivery has been furthered by 
larger inquiry, that price having been quoted to 
forge shops and other makers of automobile parts. 
In general, the firmer attitude of rolling mills in 
various lines followed the closing of considerable 
business at early October prices for delivery over 
two or three months. 

In the distribution of 1926 rail business, the past 
week has added 280,000 tons, of which 125,000 tons 


been 


| Iron and Steel Markets | 
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went to Chicago mills and 80,000 tons to the Ala- 
hama mill 

Car works announce new orders for over 4100 
reight cars, 4000 of which were for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco road. 


Fabricating shops took so much low-priced busi- 
the third quarter that the lengthening de- 
structural work are that 
perceptibly. 

Pig iron 


ries on 


stiffening 


continues to advance and it has beer 


active week, particularly at Cleveland and Cin- 
nnati, which together had sales of 75,000 tons. 
Northern iron in most markets apart from Chi 
ago is again 50c. higher, and some Alabama 
nakers have put their prices up $1 a ton. Fur- 
ice companies buying their coke in the market 
ire still holding off on first quarter business, and 
+} 


ere are further cases of 


the sale of coke, rathe 
by furnace companies that have coke 


ve} 

\ halt has come in coke prices, after several 
veeks of advances. Within two weeks 2000 Con 
nellsville ovens have been lighted and the total 
added in the past 60 days is 6000. Added to the 


there has been 


output, a congestion of 
Furnace coke has 


against $8.50 to $9 


nts at Eastern terminals. 
sold at $8 this week as 


one 
WeeK eo. 

Pig iron, according to THE IRON AGE composite 
price, has advanced to $20.79, from $20.38 last 
week. It is now $1.58 above the figure of one year 
ago. The gain for the present rise has reached 


$1.85 per ton. 


Finished steel has advanced also, THE IRON AGE 
composite price being 2.424c. per lb. against 2.410« 
Today’s figure is the highest since mid- 


August, but is 1!5 per cent below that of one yea 


Pittsburgh 


Order Books Unusually Full and Prices 


Show Marked Strength 


Nov. 2.—The belief has become so 
ad among consumers of steel that prices have 
seen their lowest for the present that it is no longe 

urge specifying. Adding to purchases for 
stock there are those for early consumption, coming 
particularly from the automobile and agricultural im- 
plement industries. To say nothing of railroad and 
structural steel requirements, the mills have the most 
satisfactory order book situation they have had in a 


yeat 


PITTSBURGH, 
wide spre 


necessary to 


Prices are growing stronger. Where advances have 
made the prime consideration has been to estab- 
lish for future business prices that insure a fair profit. 
It will be in the first quarter of next year, rather than 
in the present quarter, that real benefits of higher 
prices will accrue to the mills. 

Sheet prices have advanced $2 to $4 a ton since a 
week ago. The larger advance was in galvanized 
sheets, the price of which reflects the higher cost of 
zinc and the fact that makers are well supplied with 
business. These advances were announced by almost 
all of the independent companies last week and were 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week 


in Heavy Type, Declines im Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 





Pig Iron, - 1 " Sheets, Nails and Wire, ’ 1924 
P 2 hia $9 Cent 
Va f nace 20.00 = 
‘ 5 t 25.05 . 5 
N Z birming \la . 21.00 ino 
I ( i I 1.00 
\ ‘ ip.50o 2.40 
I i | h 22.20 
\I ( yp * =.) 
| Valle 20.00 
} 21.26 
Rails, Billets, et« 
B I irg a 
I irg «am 
shc.ape ' 
: Old Material, 
7 
tfb..rt? ) 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
lh moe) 
‘ Coke, Connellsville, 
vw Y « 
; ae v.apen 
p! é Metals 
’ J \ 
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New ¥ aa 
: P ' s.the ' 
p.0o2' 
orm 9.50 
, \ O.85 
‘ r 
S I Ss 20.00 
nn ‘ ‘ — 
HE [ron AGE Composite Prices 
Nov. 2, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.424c. Per Lb 
I i prices of steel bar eal ) ( 2.410 
I n wire, open-hearth ra bla I a 103 
s. These prod s constitute 88 ft » 460 
I d St pu f finished ) { ¢ 1.689 
Nov. 2, 1925, Pig Iron, $20.79 Per Gross Ton 
Based on average of basic and foundry) ( $ 
irons, the basic being Va ya 19 
the foundry an average f Z 
Philadelphia and Birminghar ) ( ug 
Higt N 
1923 192 2 1924 1923 
824 AT ' 2.789 J Finished Steel 6. Aug ,.460 Oct 14 2.446c., Jan. 2 
$30.86, Maz $22.88, Fet $ Pig Iron $18.96, Ju $19.2 D 3 $20.77, Nov. 20 
named by the American Sheet & Tin Plate | is of coal. Run of 48-hr. coke in the past few days has been 
Nov. 2. Cold finished steel bars have been advanced $2 readily obtainable at $8 per net ton at oven as against 
a ton, following heavy specifications against ntract $8.50 to $9 a week ago 


That makers are commonly not anxious for additional 
tonnage is shown by an advance of $1.50 a ton in 
prices of billets, slabs and sheet bars. We note one 
sale of 1000 tons of sheet bars at $35, Pittsburgh. 

A further advance of 50c. a ton has been established 
in pig iron and heavy melting steel scrap also is up 50c 
a ton since a week ago, small sales being made at as 
high as $20. The coke situation has grown slightly 
easier in the week, but this development seems to 
have its explanation in warmer weather and a natural 
falling away in the demand for coke to replace hard 


Not much change is observed in steel works opera 
tions, but the tendency plainly is upward and with 
finishing mill operations rising, it looks as though addi 
tional ingot making capacity must soon come into use. 
The sheet industry has made a notable forward move- 
ment in operations and with independent companies 
getting early 1926 tin plate business, there is a heavier 
operation of that branch of the industry. October sheet 
business of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. was 
the largest of any one month in 21 months. There has 
been a noticeable quickening in demand for wire prod- 
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needlessly giving away their profits and they now are 
disposed to hold to a minimum quotation of $1.85, base, 
per count keg, Pittsburgh, after having gone as low as 
$1.70 to get some desirable business. There is talk of 
higher prices on galvanized nails, wire and barbed wire, 
because of the strength of the zinc market. That metal 
now is commanding 9c. per lb. at local mills, as against 
about 6%c., delivered, during the summer. Prices are 
given on page 1290. 

Tubular Goods change much. 
While there is a well sustained demand for standard 
pipe and a fair number of small lot line pipe orders, 
jemand for oil well pipe is tapering, as it usually does 
his time of the year. The mills do not have very 
heavy obligations and prompt deliveries are being made 
n all kinds and sizes of pipe. Mill operations remain 
at 75 to 80 per cent of capacity, but some capacity is 
mill which got rather low in the 
rly fall. Some fair-sized orders for seamless tubes 


Conditions dao not 





engaged on stocks, 


ure being booked, but competition for business in boiler 
tubes generally is so sharp that prices are easy. Dis- 


swt _ 7 « » 
unts are given on page 1290. 


Sheets.—Prices are beginning to get back to profit- 


le levels. The past week has seen practically all inde- 
ent makers move to 3.25c., base Pittsburgh, for 


led and 4.50c., base, 
which amount to $2 


blue 


a 
and the advances 


?2.40c., base, for 

for galvanized, 

$4 a ton from last week’s levels, have been followed 

t] American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which an- 

ed them as effective Nov. 2 The biggest ad- 
’ 


annea 


¥ has been in galvanized sheets, which have been 
ff ¢ not only by a good demand, but by the strength 
market. Many sheet makers have almost 

isiness as they can take care of during the 

r of the year and one maker in this district 

S i able productive apacity over the next 

s, notably bers, seem to have con- 

rices are not going to be lower and there has 

lood of specifications, which mean some building 

s second hands. October was the largest 

. the early part of 1924 in orders and speci- 

r the American Sheet & Tine Plate Co., 

ist week operated 80 per cent of its sheet mills, 

p 8 per cent at the i September, and this 
scheduled for an 85 per cent operation. Sheet 

- t s X e is probably 85 per cent 
gag veek and there is enough business in 
iintain that rate to the end of the year. 

ef I hange in automobile sheets, but 

: I g demand for them and a fur- 

: the first quarter price, which 

announced soon. Prices are given on page 1290. 


Tin Plate.—Tt American Can C has not yet 


piate rders for the first half of next 

\ t business is placed, it will call for more 

0 xes, the total mentioned in recent 

If anything, tin plate business is better than 

een, as the independent companies seem to have 

le f early specifications and winter pro- 

heir customers, a plan that the American 

5 ate ( as followed successfully in 


g prices do not weaken much and 
es are vé firm. First quarter and first 


126 tin plate prices will probably be announced 

next fortnight 
Hot-Rolled Flats—Makers are well supplied with 
ness and specifications are coming along with a 
it makes it Imperative to put on more mill 
deliveries be made as promptly as 
Not much of the tonnage now leaving the 
es nt rices, but new business, of 
$ fair n nsidering that makers 
2 it protecting their customers 


1e full quotations. Prices 


Wf) 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Makers are indifferent about 
ing to alrez lar ligations except at the ad- 
e of 10c., base, Pittsburgh, which was an- 

tt ag Specifications against old 
‘, particularly from the automobile parts makers, 
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Bolts, d Rivets.—The recent advance in 
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las found full adoption and on new busi- 
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ness the market is firm at $2.60, base, per 100 lb., Pitts- 
burgh. All makers have adopted the advance in cap 
and set screws and new and higher prices have just 
been announced on semi-finished hexagon and castel- 
lated and slotted nuts. There is a very firm situation 
in bolts and the idea that prices are more likely to go 
up than down is helping specifications on contracts. 
Prices and discounts are given on page 1291. 


Cold Finished Steel Bars.—Effective Nov. 2, leading 
makers have advanced prices $2 a ton to a base of 
2.50c., f. o. b. Pittsburgh district mills, and the local 
company which has a plant at Gary has also announced 
a Chicago district mill base of 2.50c. This price is to 
apply only on such business as may be placed over the 
remainder of this year. There has been considerable 
dissatisfaction with the recent ordinary tonnage base 
of 2.40c., Pittsburgh, which was the result of sharp 
competition and made it hard for some producers to 
get back a new dollar for an old one. There has been 
no complaint about the volume of business for several 
weeks, 

Steel and Iron Bars.—The steel bar market here 
is very firm at 2c., base, Pittsburgh. Makers are well 
supplied with business, especially on screw stock qual- 
ity bars, and specifications are coming in freely. Early 
deliveries on the popular sizes of this grade are not 
now being promised by any of the makers. Ordinary 
merchant bars still can be had fairly promptly, but not 
so promptly as was true a few weeks ago. Iron bar 
prices also are holding, with the demand steadily ex- 
panding. Prices are given on page 1290. 

Structural Steel—The market has a stronger tone, 
but only on small tonnages and for quick delivery can 
the mills get 2c., base, Pittsburgh. On attractive busi- 
ness the ruling figure still is 1.90c. Prices are given 
on page 1290. 


Plates.—Although mills are trying hard to estab- 
lish a minimum of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, there is still suffi- 
cient open capacity and enough competition for orders, 
particularly outside of this district, to check the move- 
ment. The situation is improving, however, because 
more railroad business is coming into sight. About 
4000 tons of steel, chiefly plates, will be required for 
30 coal barges which are likely to be closed in the 
next few days. Prices are given on page 1290. 


Semi-Finished Steel—The market has strengthened 
again. Youngstown mills, having taken all the busi- 
ness they wanted at $33.50, have since a week ago 
advanced to $35, Youngstown, and this week Pitts- 
burgh mills have followed suit. We note one sale of 
1000 tons of sheet bars at $35, Pittsburgh, shipment 
to be made by a Cleveland maker. Otherwise new 
business does not amount to much, but specifications 
against contracts are heavy, due to a fuller engage- 
ment of finishing capacity. Strength in pig iron and 
scrap also is a factor in the higher price idea of 
makers. Wire rod sales are somewhat heavier than 
they were recently. Open market activity in skelp is 
limited. Forging quality steel is reported to be selling 
well and it is claimed that $40 base, Pittsburgh, is not 
being shaded. Prices are given on page 1291. 


Rails and Track Accessories——No new standard rai! 
orders have come to the local maker in the week, but 
that interest now is pretty well supplied with business 
and the Pennsylvania railroad is yet to be heard from. 
There is not much activity in track accessories in which 
local makers can participate outside of the 3,000,000 
tie plates which will be distributed this week by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The Central of Georgia is 
in the market for 7000 kegs of spikes, the Atlantic 
Coast Line for 15,000 kegs and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for 2100 kegs. Large spikes are holding well at $2.80 
base, per 100 lb., Pittsburgh, but small ones are easy 
at $3 and sales are noted at $2.90. Light rails are 
moving, but not with much snap. Prices are given on 
page 1290. 


Coke and Coal.—The advance in coke prices has 
halted. In the past 60 days no less than 6000 ovens 
have been lighted in the Connellsville district, almost 
one third of which have gone into production in the 
past two weeks. There is not only the factor of a rapid 
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increase in output, but also the fact that there has been 
a considerable congestion of shipments at Eastern ter- 
minals which, with a less active demand on account 
of warmer weather, has made maintenance of recent 
demand and prices impossible. The past few days run 
of oven furnace coke has been quite plentiful in rela- 
tion to demand and $8 per net ton at ovens is about 
all the market would stand. This compares with $8.50 
and $9 a week ago. The price of foundry coke, how- 
ever, still is very firm and for selected 72-hr. coke, $9 
appears to be as low as any can be had. The demand 
for foundry coke is not especially heavy but producers 
appear unwilling to take business except at much higher 
prices than they are getting for run of oven 48-hr. coke, 
There is a good market for the domestic sizes of coal, 
with sales of egg size noted as high as $4.25 per net 
ton at mines. Coal for industrial use is finding a good 
sale, but prices do not advance much as supplies are 
quite ample. 


Old Material——Strength in the blast furnace 
grades of scrap is the interesting development of the 
past week. Short shoveling turnings and mixed bor- 
ings and turnings have been sold at $16, and the mar- 
ket still is pointed upward, as the high cost of coke 
makes the use of these grades necessary in keeping 
down costs. Steel companies are the principal buyers, 
since foundry iron known to contain scrap is not readily 
salable in this district. Machine shop turnings and 
cast iron borings, for the first time in several months, 
now are at a discount from the prices on short turninys 
and mixed borings and turnings. The scrap market is 
generally strong and with dealers paying as much to 
cover short sales of heavy melting steel as they se- 
cured, it is evident that they are expecting still higher 
levels. Two companies in the district have been draw- 
ing heavily against their scrap piles lately and are 
expected to be buyers before long. 

A maker of railroad steel specialties has paid $20 
per ton for a small quantity of heavy melting steel, 
and offerings of this grade at less than $19.50 per ton 
have disappeared, making the market quotable from 
$19.50 to $20 on that grade. The market also has 
stiffened on compressed sheets, sales of which are noted 
at slightly more than $18.50. Dealers are offering 
$18.50 for this grade. 





We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel . aii ee 50 to $20 00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size ‘ 18.00 to 18.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 


Franklin, Pa. .... ; ; 20.00 to 20.50 
Compressed sheet steel 18.50to 18.75 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends. 17.50 to 17.75 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 21.50to 22.00 
Railroad il and leaf springs 21.50to 22.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

t ends 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phospl orus piates and other 

materia 23.00to 23.50 
Low pl phorus punchings 21.00to 21.50 
Railroad malleable . . 19.00to 19.50 
Steel car axles 23.50 to 24.00 
Cast iron wheels .. 18.50to 19.00 
Rolled steel wheels . ‘ ; 21.50to 22.00 
Machine shop turnings .... -.-» 15.00to 15.50 
Short shoveling turnings ° 16.00 
Sheet bar crops .... se 22.00 to 23.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings . 16.50 to 17.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 16.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 17.50to 18.00 
Stove plate - 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron borings . 2seseee Dae 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 15.50to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 19.00to 19.50 


In the Philadelphia market report appearing in THE 
Iron AGE of Oct. 15 it was stated that the Reading Co. 
had bought 3500 tons of bars abroad. We are informed 
that this statement is incorrect. A purchase of 3500 
tons of German steel bars for concrete reinforcing was 
made by a contracting company which was the success- 
ful bidder on the construction of a Reading Co. grain 
elevator. 
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Chicago 


Record Pig Iron Shipments—Sheets, Cold 
Rolled Bars and Strip Advance 
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Plates il st Li pal Francisco has place 
i000 freight cars, distributed as shown elsewhere The 
M ur Pacific inquiry, which calls for about 3000 


s said to be very active and is expected to be 
sed in the near future. The placing of 1000 box 
by the New York Central is being held up 


until prices have been received on that railroad’s most 
ecent inquiry, which is for 1000 55-ton gondolas. The 
trade anticipates that the 2000 cars will be placed at 


one time. Steel makers are keenly interested in recent 


inquiries for gas holders which will total not less than 
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10,000 tons. 
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[These are for the most part for erection 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Steel 


n the States 


for oil storage tanks is in active demand and local fab- 
ricators estimate that not less than 15,000 tons is before 


Marland Refining Co. is inquiring for 


ie market The 





large number of tanks for erection at Ponca City, 
Automobile demand for light plates and strip 
Ne maintained Tank plates in this district are 
.10c., Chicago. 

Chicag Jobbers 
Bars.—Makers of soft steel bars are experiencing 
re al re difficul in maintaining the delivery 
hedules which had been fairly well established during 
he t | October Building activity is going 
ard at an unchanged rate and automobile manu- 
ers. wil vere expected to slow down by this 
nt cing liberal specifications. Ware- 
es art i to be taking on stock and the imple- 
n forced supplement its fourth 
é wl were contracted for during 
August. Soft steel bars remain firm at 2.10c., 
ds upon rail steel bar makers are in 
producer claims to be booked until 
t of the year. Rail steel bars are 
idy at to 2.10c., delivered, Chicago. Railroads and 
eneral are showing greater interest in 
mills report that sales and specifications 
the week are more promising than for some 
Several orders, in lots of about 400 tons 
laced during the WeeK al 1.95e.. delivered, 

district 
\ mmor 
wa 
‘ ads a 
d | l 

I nd leformed tee 
Wire Products.—Wire mills, not being able to meet 
rrent demands and also anticipating somewhat the 
equireme! f the spring trade, have again increased 


erations and are said to be operating between 65 
d 70 per cent. The increase in demand appears to 


pread over practically all products and is not con 
ed to any particular parts of the country. Mill 
rices, which are growing firmer, are shown on 
ge 1290 
\\ I t Ch £ No 
\ 00 Ib commor 
y ed $92 0 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 


+ 


reported to have placed 30,000 tons of rails of 
which 12,000 went to the Illinois Steel Co., 12,000 to 
the Inland Ste Co., and 6000 tons to the Bethlehem 
steel Co. Local producers are looking forward to the 
placing of rail contracts by ten major railroads which 


operate in the Chicago district. Among these is the 
100,000 tons from the Santa Fe. No an- 
of the Missouri Pacific rail distribution has 
en made. The Wabash is said to be inquiring 
yr 15,000 tons indications are that the Missouri- 
requirements will also total 15,000 tons. 
lhe Chicago & Eastern Illinois is asking for prices on 
ons and the Kansas City Southern will soon con- 
for 5000 tons. Track supplies are moving in 
volume, the outstanding inquiry being that of 
timore & Ohio for 15,000 tons of tie plates. 


and 
-Texas 


Bessemer d open-hearth rails, $43 

tr bill LSO« t 1.90¢ f.o.b 

S rd rt ly ry ) ; ) ] . »] 
l I o 3c. mill: track 
l § ire S 4 mill steel tie 

2 ingle bar 2.75¢ 
te standard spikes out of warehouse 
base, and track bolts, 4.55c., base 


Sheets.—With sheet mills operating at a high rate 
and generally well booked, prices have advanced and 
are now quoted as follows, base Chicago district mills: 
Blue annealed, 2.50c.; black, 3.35c.. and galvanized, 
4.60c. Reports indicate that orders on books will 
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assure the present rate of operations for at least the warehouse price of billet steel reinforcing bars is un 
remainder of the year and in some instances beyond. changed at 2.60c., Chicago 
Chicago delivered prices from mil 3.40c. for Ne Lettings include 
28 black, 2.55c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 4. M ‘ i ( gz s 
for No. 28 galvanized Delivered prices a t ) ) & 
Western points are equal to the freight from G 
plug*the mill prices, which are per 100 I “ Dixon, I 00 Olney J. Dean ¢ 
(hae the Chicago delivered prices. i | | ( ( ere Steel ¢ 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago Oe. bi ‘ ( S y War e | } d Peoria 
annealed, 4c. base for black, and 5c. ba 
vanized Hug J. Baker & ¢ 
Vict s Mie I t aing Sur 
Structural Material.—Awards of structura ; ce ; a on ellie 
during October were large and the volume of new ' 
quiries shows no signs of falling off. Most fab H 1 M rh ‘ 
shops are booked for the next three months. Althoug! S ( 
fabricators are not as yet satisfied with the pric Pending work includes: 
which they are obtaining, the level of current bids Jur High S$ North § d B p Aver 
said to be the highest of the year. The Everett Pul R ! \ } 
& Paper Co., Everett, Wash., has placed 1000 tor : , - 
with the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery © ind th , ee . : or 
American Car & Foundry Co. has taken 7 é. 
the United States Engineers’ office building at Lo be 
ville, Ky. The Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, Mic! 1 Mol c 
quiring for 2000 tons for new construction wot De - ‘ Minti 
livery dates on plain material are gradually becoming \ er ( 
extended. The price is firm, but unchanged N 5 5 Cl 
Chicago. ‘ 
The mill qu n ] 
Chicag Jobber te ( 
it of Warenouse \ st é 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Contracts for the 
quarter are now virtually all closed and specification Coke.—This eens ‘in eae cael at $10.75, de 
continue to be issued freely. Structural rivets are # eterna 
quoted at 2.75c., base Chicago, which lvance ead in the § ago switching distri rhe present 
of $3 a ton over the recent low point i} is peracions ee still protected by coking coal 
steady and warehouse prices and dis¢ made before the advance in prices at th 
_— changed. ported, however, that another block of 
Jobber “a A ‘ a South Chicago during the coming 
- 7 and that ¢ il for their peration will be bo igrht 
ent on re , pen marke 
-’ bz n 0 off: larg 
its, equares, tapp Old Material.—The market is still rather inactive 
~ x scream, @ i a f ii¢ ynfined largely Uf irlots Dealers hesi 
Z Cast Iron Pipe——With foundries well booked ye to oe ee heving that er ae P von ae : a 
demand still persistent the price of 6 al rgel her level before the end of t mS yea Large con 
: pipe in the Chicago district is firm at $42, Birming mers continue to remain out of the ‘market and ne 
- ham, or $50.20, delivered, Chicago. Typical schedul ire persistent to the effect that the steel user 
~ of deliveries are as follows: 3, 4, 6 and 8-1 the cor well stocked at least for their current requirement 
week in December: 10-in.- the third week in Novembe1 Some consumers of heavy m¢ iting steel are picking uj 
14 and 16-in., Nov. 15; and 20-in. the third week in D: onnages at $16.25 per gross ton, delivered, and 
é cember. Some business is now being taken for deliver) lers are said to be trading for this commodit 
' 1926, but as yet no announcement has been made of wit ong themselves at a price of $16. Railroad offering 
ter manufacture and delivery concessions. With commit fol ows: Pennsylvania, 40,000 tons; Santa Me 
ments until well toward the end of th ar, pi} 0 tons; Wabash, 2600 ton 
makers agree that this is probably the best eal W on a ; pay oS cm a 
the industry has ever experienced. Summit, III 7 etine anata 
inquiring for 175 tons of 6-in. Class B and Lake For: b. dea 
Ill., has awarded 250 tons of 6, 8 and 10-in. Cla B G ] 
to Jason L. Frye, general contractor. It is understoo: 8.50 to $19.00 
that 1100 tons for Clarendon Hills, Ill., will be awarded 6 11 500 to 26.00 
during the coming week. hea 6.00 t 100 
Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra 1 6 - 3 oe 197 
Cold Rolled Strip.—The base price of this com ee nam Sf scan pO See 
ity has been advanced $3 a ton to 3.90c. per lb., base ‘rog ps and ¢ 
Cleveland, or 4.20c. per lb., delivered, Chicago. Ds tee jean ee ies 
mand is heavy and mills are reported to be operating r ishing 1200to 12.50 
at 100 per cent. y a + ; : 00 
Reinforcing Bars.—The past week has again giver gle bar 19.2 19.7 
indication of a slackening in the rate of reinforcing bay ; - ee 4 aoe 23 2. 
lettings. It is also noticeable that new inquiries ars OW pun 18.00 to 18.50 
not developing as rapidly as during the first two week cog Pre 2 vs oo 3 a 
of October. The bulk of the tonnage now being booked . ng 12.75 to 13.25 
is for numerous jobs ranging from 25 to 75 tons each oak tne . 1? oo ‘ite 
There remain, however, a number of good-sized in- p Net To 


quiries which, dealers believe, will result in business 
soon. Contractors for a south inclosure for the Grant 
Park Stadium,. Chicago, have started to excavate for 
footings. This would indicate that the 1300 ton 

reinforcing bars required for the completion of the 
structure will soon be placed. That a large amount of 
building is in prospect is indicated by the fact that 
Chicago architects are unusually busy and have more 
work on hand than can be conveniently taken care of 
with the organizations which they have maintained 
through the late summer and early fall months. The 


2 
8 


21 
ror ixles 26.60 to 27.00 
ir ax 18.090 to 18.50 
' I ~ 13.90 to 13.50 
busheling pa 9 560to 10.00 
Pipes and flues s 11.90 to 11.50 
; allroad wrought an 15.50to 16.00 
railroad wrought sé 14.25 to 14.50 
N machinery ast o 18.00 to 18.50 
\ l lroad ist — 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast 16.75 to 17.25 
Locomotive tires, smoot! 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate : 15.00to 15.50 
(;rate bars 15.00 to 14.50 
rat he 14.25to 14.76 
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San Francisco 


Speculation as to Price Tendencies Ab- 
sorbs Attention of Buyers 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 31 (By Air Mail).—Interest 
in the price situation and improvement in the number 
of inquiries have been the outstanding features of the 
week. Some of the independent producers have ad- 
vanced galvanized sheets $3 to $4 a ton, making the 
range now being quoted 4.30c. to 4.50c., base, Pitts- 
burgh. In plates, 2.20c., c.i.f. Coast ports, is again re- 
ported to have been done. Most of the Eastern mill 


representatives, however, refuse to go below 2.25c. 
A rumer has been circulated that less than 2.30c., c.i.-f., 


still possible in shapes, but it lacks confirmation. 
The recent advances in Eastern pig iron quotations 
have influenced the local market to the extent of mak- 
ing price tendencies firmer, but no definite advance, 1 
either Utah or foreign iron, has yet been made. 

In regard to the Mokelumne River pipe line project, 
$5,000,000 worth of bonds are now being offered for sale 
and water rights hearings have been concluded at Sacra- 
mento, although no permits have yet been issued. In 
this connection Dr. George C. Pardee, president of the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, says that “the 
results of the hearings have been quite satisfactory 
to the East Bay Municipal Utility District, and I am 
quite sure that we will get our permits from both the 
State Division of Water Rights and the Federal Power 
Commission.’ 


Pig Iron.—The Southern Pacific Co. has placed 1000 
tons of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent silicon foundry iron with a 
local broker. Aside from this, little of consequence 
has been closed. The leading domestic interest is now 


taking orders for first quarter delivery, but it is under- 
that mparatively few buyers have entered the 
arket vet. Prices show firmer tendencies, but no 
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sper ad s have yet been made. 
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Shapes.—Structural lettings known to have been 


losed during the week total about 900 tons and fresh 
nquiries call for 7600 tons. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co. took 750 tons for a theater in Hollywood, and the 
Judson Mfg. Co. was awarded 150 tons for a factory 
building in Oakland. The 454 tons for the Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co., Everett, Wash., was all taken by the Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. instead of being split 
between the Minneapolis concern and the Wallace 
Equipment Co., as previously reported. Bids are ex- 
pected to be called in the near future for 7000 tons for 
1 city hall in Los Angeles. While rumors of less than 
2.30c., c.if. Coast ports, were circulated during the 
past week, they lack authenticity. Eastern mills con- 
tinue to quote 2.30c. to 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Plates.—It is reported that 2.20c., c.if. Coast ports, 
has again been named by an Eastern mill, but verifica- 
tion of this is lacking. Most of the Eastern mills con- 
tinue to quote 2.25c. to 2.30c., c.if. Coast ports. No 
awards of 100 tons or more are known to have been 
made during the week, but several new inquiries have 
come up for figures. Bend, Ore., will close bids Nov. 
20 for about 860 tons for a pipe line, the East Bay 
Water Co., Oakland, Cal., has closed bids on 375 tons; 
the Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, is 
expected to be in the market in the near future for 
about 3000 tons; Auburn, Wash., will close bids Nov. 
14 for 300 tons; a barge for the Santa Fe Railroad 
calls for 700 tons; two ferry boats for the Key System 
Transit Co., Oakland, will require 1600 to 3000 tons of 
plates and shapes, and a number of other smaller jobs 
are pending or expected to come up for figures within 
a short time. 
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Bars.—While there is an effort on the part of local 
reinforcing bar jobbers to stabilize prices, nothing def- 
inite has been done, as yet, which could be construed 
to mean that price shading has run its course. Job- 
bers’ prices are still more or less nominal at 2.75c. to 
3.35¢. base, per lb. for carload lots. Most of the jobs 
placed during the week call for less than 100-tons. 
Only two are known to have been placed calling 
for over 100 tons, namely, 115 tons for a bridge and 
culvert in Oakland, taken by Gunn, Carle & Co., and 
100 tons for the Goodyear Rubber Co. plant in Los 
Angeles, which was placed with an unnamed Los An- 
geles jobber. A hotel in Honolulu, H. IL. is expected 
to require about 200 tons, and an office building, also 
in Honolulu, will call for 500 tons. 


Sheets.—Some of the independent producers have 
advanced their quotations on galvanized sheets $3 to $4 
a ton, making the present Pittsburgh base prices 4.30c. 
to 4.50c. One of the local mills has refused to accept 
additional orders for galvanized sheets until further 
notice, as it has booked all of the business that it can 
conveniently handle for the time being. Blue annealed 
sheets are quoted at 2.25c. to 2.30c., base Pittsburgh, 
and black sheets range from 3.10c. to 3.20c. base Pitts- 
burgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Southern Pacific Co. 
will close bids Nov. 6 for 1,500,000 tie plates, 3760 kegs 
of track bolts and 29,000 kegs of track spikes. The 
United States Steel Products Co. is understood to have 
taken 1200 tons of 116-lb. girder rails placed a week 
ago by the Los Angeles Railroad Co. 





Warehouse Business——While some jobbers report a 
marked improvement in sales over last year, others 
complain that general business is more or less spotty 
in character. Prices are unchanged, but firmer ten- 
dencies are noted. 


Merchant bars, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; mer- 
int bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
80 base per 100 lb.: soft steel bands, $4.15 

base, per 100 Ib.; angles, *% in. and larger x 1% 


to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; channels 

nd tees, % in. to 2% in., inc., $3.90 base, per 100 

Ib ingles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 lb.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 


eavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; 
pring steel, % in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 

lb.; wire nails, $3.50 base, per 100 Ib.; cement 

vated nails, $3 base, per 100 Ib.; No. 10 blue an- 

nealed sheets, $3.85 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized 

sheets, $5.90 per 100 lb.; No. 28 black sheets, $4.80 

per 100 Ib 

Steel Pipe.—The Republic Supply Co. is low bidder 
on 489 tons of black pipe required by the city of San 
Francisco for the Hetch-Hetchy water supply system. 
The Honolulu Oil Co. inquiry for 1000 tons of black 
pipe is still pending. The city of Los Angeles is ex- 
pected to award 163 tons of galvanized pipe within the 
next week or ten days. The Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. 
has been awarded about 160 tons of galvanized pipe by 
the city of San Bernardino. Inquiries are more nu- 
merous, but they are mostly for small lots. 








Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of San Bernardino has 
awarded 206 tons of 4- and 6-in. Class C to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. Eureka, Cal., 
will close bids Nov. 3 on 107 tons of 8-in. B; Redwood 
City, Cal., will close bids Nov. 2 on about 105 tons, and 
Paso Robles, Cal., will close bids on the same date 
for about 190 tons of 6, 10 and 20-in. B. While quota- 
tions generally are unchanged at $50, base water ship- 
ment, San Francisco, a recent letting is understood to 
have been taken at about $40. One of the Eastern 
producers is now quoting $52.50 to $53.50, water ship- 
ment, San Francisco, and some interests expect higher 
price levels in view of the recent advances in pig iron 
in the Eastern markets. 


Coke.—Trading is confined to small lots, although 
some of the local importers say that greater interest is 
being shown. While prices are firmer, no changes have 
been made in local importers’ quotations which are as 
follows: 

English beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming dock, 


and English by-product, $12 to $14; German by- 
product, $11.60 to $12. 
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Boston 


Sales of Foreign Pig Iron Gain—Coke 
and Scrap Advance 


BosTon;'‘Nov. 3.—Buying of pig iron the past week 
shifted to imported material. A _ textile machinery 
maker is credited with buying 1000 to 1500 tons of No. 
2X and No. 1X Dutch iron at $23.50 a ton delivered 
duty paid, and a Massachusetts stove maker has closed 
for 600 tons of German No, 2 plain iron at $21 on dock 
duty paid. These prices are somewhat out of line with 
those quoted openly on such irons, inasmuch as Dutch 
foundry is reported as on a basis of about $24 on dock 
Boston duty paid, and German $22.50. Indian iron, 
which is inactive, is openly quoted at $23 on dock Bos- 
ton duty paid. Quotations on domestic iron have not 
been influenced by the reported price-cutting on foreign 
material. Buffalo district No. 2 plain iron is generally 
held at $21, furnace, No. 2X at $21.50, and No. 1X at 
$22.50, while western Pennsylvania No. 2 plain is $21, 
No. 2X $21.50 and No. 1X $22, and Virginia and Ala- 
bama prices are firmly maintained. The one eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace with iron available for New 
England has withdrawn from the market. Sales of all 
kinds of iron for the past week are estimated at 3000 to 
3500 tons. A New Hampshire foundry will close this 
week on 300 tons each of No. 2 plain and No. 2X for 
first quarter shipment. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest sales as follows, having added $3.65 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.....$24.65 to $25.15 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 25.15to 25.65 


Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 25.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 26.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 28.92to 29.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 29.42 to 29.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ; 29.60 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.10 


Shapes and Plates.—The strength of prices in other 
sections of the country is not reflected in the local mar- 
ket for shapes and plates. What little business was 
placed during the past week was on a basis of 2.265c. 
to 2.365c. per Ib., delivered, or 1.90c. to 2c., base Pitts- 
burgh, for shapes, and 2.065c. per lb., delivered, or 
1.70c., base Pittsburgh, for plates. Bids will be opened 
this week on 250 tons of steel required for a Brighton, 
Boston, project, the only round tonnage in the open 
market today. Two large plant additions to be erected 
by the Gillette Safety Razor Co., South Boston, will be 
largely constructed of reinforced concrete. 


Coke.—The coke situation remains exceptionally 
strong. The New England Coal & Coke Co. is quoting 
by-product foundry coke on contract shipments at $13 
a ton, delivered, where the freight rate does not exceed 
$3.10 a ton. It has advanced spot foundry coke $1 a 
ton to $14, delivered, and domestic fuel, wholesale, $1.50 
a ton to $10, ovens. The company is virtually sold up 
on domestic coke for the winter. The Providence Gas 
Co. quotes by-product foundry coke at $12.50 a ton, de- 
livered, but is confining deliveries as much as possible 
to within a $2.53 freight rate zone, and has no foundry 
or domestic coke except for regular customers. The 
Troy, N. Y., by-product coke ovens are committed to 
Jan. 1, with the exception of a small amount for De- 
cember delivery. Now that other sections of the coun- 
try are calling on Connellsville district ovens for fuel 
in large quantities, little is coming into New England. 
During the past week a Connecticut consumer bought 
1000 tons of coke, the largest order accepted by a New 
England oven. A year ago New England ovens opened 
their books for first half of 1925 contracts. There is 
no indication when they will open their books this year 
for first half business. 


Old Material.—Quotations on material suitable for 
mills in the Pittsburgh district have appreciated under 
the stimulus of increased buying. Heavy melting steel 
leads in activity, with the current market $13 to $13.£0 
on cars shipping point, or $1 a ton higher than a week 
ago. There was some buying for New England con- 
sumption early in the week at $12, but bids have been 
raised 50c. Machine shop turnings also have gone up 
50c. a ton to $9.60 to $10, most business moving at 
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$9.60. Mixed borings and turnings, which are in lim- 
ited supply, are in demand at prices 50c. to 60c. a ton 
higher than a week ago, while the market for such ma- 
terial as forged scrap and skelton is higher. Cast iron 
borings, shafting and axles apparently are not wanted 
and prices remain as heretofore. Machinery cast, stove 
plate and railroad malleable also remain unchanged, 
presumably because of a lack of activity. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


6 Sao bee eiuse ic enun $20.00 to $20.50 
Oe eee 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 15.50 to 16.50 


Pe? TT so eneds ee bu veenee -e 13.80to 14.25 


Railroad malleable ........ . 19.00to 19.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $13.00 to $13.50 

No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 

No. 1 yard wrought........ -.» 11.50to 12.00 

Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

Over S Fe. BORbsccaces . 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings. ; 9.60 to 10.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical 11.50to 12.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 9.00 to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn 

MS. scctves endure 9.25 to 9.60 
Forged scrap ..... ; 10.00 to 10.25 
Bundled skeleton, long. 10.00 to 10.25 
Forged flashings ..... 10.00 to 10.25 
Bundled cotton ties, long 9.50to 10.00 
Bundled cotton ties, short 10.00 to 10.50 
Shaftings ....... at i - 18.00to 18.50 
Street car axles..... 18.00 to 18.50 
Rails for rerolling 14.00 to 


14.25 
OE CE i cca aceesc : - 13.00to 13.50 


Birmingham 


Coke Shipped East—Pig Iron Advances 
—Finished Steel Strong 


BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 2.—With steady sales of pig iron 
in the Birmingham district, quotations are advancing 
and some scarcity has developed in one or two grades. 
Plans for increasing production are maturing. The 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. will blow in its No. 1 
blast furnace at Gadsden within another week or ten 
days. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is pushing re- 
pairs on a furnace at Thomas and the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is losing no time in relining a fur- 
nace at Ensley. Sales are being made at $21 per ton 
for No. 2 foundry for delivery during the first quarter of 
the coming year, while small lots have brought $21.50. 
The Central Iron & Coal Co. will rush repairs on its 
furnace but it will be December before the stack will 
be ready to goin. One of the larger companies of this 
district is now obligated well through the first quarter. 
Melt in this district and deliveries outside of the terri- 
tory exceed production considerably and it is now be- 
lieved that there will be very little iron on furnace 
yards after Jan. 1. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. has five furnaces in operation and next week will 
have a sixth in service. Middle West consumers, stove 
foundries in particular, have purchased rather liberally 
from Birmingham furnace interests, asking for early 
delivery. Considerable iron is being shipped by water 
and rail into Indiana and Illinois. Nod iron is being 
sold under $21 and indications point to a withdrawal 
of this price in another fortnight, if not before. 


We quote per gross ton, f.0.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No, 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil... $21.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 21.50 
. wiswaddewnenibnhones 20.50 


Charcoal, warm blast....... 22+ 80.00to 32.00 

Finished Steel.—With some of the finishing mills 
behind in deliveries, with fabricating plants unable to 
get prompt transportation service into adjoining States 
because of embargoes, and with new business coming 
in almost daily, the steel market in the Birmingham 
district is strong. Rail and fastening orders for the 
Ensley plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., and purchases of steel for fabricating and welding 
shops, together with the requirements of railroad car 
plants, are steadily building up unfilled tonnage at the 
mills. Soft steel bars continue to range from 2.15c. 
to 2.25¢., Birmingham. 

Cast Iron Pipe—Pipe shops are operating prac- 
tically at capacity and their stocks are low. Mean- 
while new business continues to develop with more in 
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promising continued tivity f he ist iro! Old Material.—A large local mill which does not 
ire pipe industry th . oil pipe and buy strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel for its open- 
t m} ment e noted, wit! hearth furnaces, continues to purchase at $18 and has 
hipment wing an increas¢ picked up possibly 5000 tons in the past week or so 
Coke.—Demand ce ¢, _— Buying of hydraulic compressed and No. 1 busheling at 


R os .- » $1 to $1.50 under this price continues. Some activity 
alae aa 1 oe ee eae ale has developed in the sale of steel axles, which are 


Ni 1K P) juotable at $20 to $21. The market is growing stronger 
re rth wre ; , \ ; t ’ i : . 
; 1 a good buying movement seems probable within 


week or ten days. 
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Cleveland 


Sales of 50,000 Tons of Pig Iron—Both 
Finished and Semi-Finished 
Steel Stronger 


\ Price »? teel bars ill be 

Pittsburgh, for quarter, a 
ndiecations Considerable demand 
de loped and on inquiries fo. 


y Lore. nops and othe 


ween quoted. These 


> c ed prices as a bass for quoting on specifi 
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Decline—Scrap otroneg n October shov a good gain over Septem 
; TI ente red bv né ¢ proaucer exceeded 
previous month by 40 per cent. The 
now rmer tendency, although 1.80¢ 
( 1 the ruling price on round lots. One 
‘ I anced its quotation to 1.90% 
! ! ‘ f the Pittsburgh district mills are making 
I ete ned eTior nrice fo. small 
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rol Pig Iron.—The mark: ontinues very active. Val- 


ive become firmly established at $20, base 

r { undry and malleable iron for this year, 
idvance of 50c. a ton, and one seller has taken 
derable business, mostly in small lots, at $20.50 

t first quarter a Cleveland producer made a 50c. 

ince to $21, at furnace, and later withdrew fron 

Finished Material et f af the market. With both local makers out of the market 

n ( led. Bla sheet the Cleveland price 


become virtually established 


has 
Pittahure nd valvat t the Valley price plus the freight rate to Cleveland. 
lnenced by an Canton consumer has purchased 5000 tons of basic 
sé im.the price of spelt Bar re fairly activ ron at a reported price of $19.50, but a later inquiry 
ig out a quotation below $20. The West 
reing have advar t > 75e. from stock, wit} nghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has bought 2200 tons of 


number of carload lot inquiri t Reir failed to brit 
rd auto indry iron for its Cleveland plant for this year’s de- 
ev has let contracts for a new buildinc at ivery, 700 tons from a local furnace and 1500 tons 
of ; bare from a Valley producer, the latter at $20 base. furnace. 
teas ; dl ail tie allie vith the usual differential for the higher silicon iron. 

pes, 3.3 plates This company is now inquiring for 3500 tons for its 


. Pittsburgh district plant. An Erie foundry has pur- 
atth®  svinieiia q chased 4000 tons of malleable iron from Buffalo fur- 
naces. The inquiry from the Buick Motor Co. for 
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21,000 tons of iron for the first quarter is still pending. 
\ Newark, Ohio, stove maker is inquiring for 3000 ton 

of foundry iron for early shipment. The blowing out 
of a Cleveland merchant stack has resulted in som: 
inguiry for spot iron in this territory. Sales by Clev 

land producers during the week aggregated 50,000 tons, 
and a large amount of inquiry is pending. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low } 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for 
iron include a Oc. switching charge Ohio s 
and Souther! iron prices are based n a $3.02 
freight rate from Jackson and $6. fron I nz 
im 
Basic Valley furnace P>1idv.ot dc 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 21.76 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 Olt f 
Malleable ; 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 
Standard low phos Valley fur 
nace 
Semi-Finished Steel—Youngstown producers ha 


withdrawn the price of $33.50, mill, on sheet bars and 
are now quoting $35. It is understood that Pittsburg! 
district mills that recently met the Youngstown pric 
are now holding to the higher quotation The advances 
will have little effect, as most consumers are under co! 
tract at $33.50. The leading local producer is hol 
to $35, Cleveland and Youngstown, for sheet bars, b 
lets and slabs. 


l 


Sheets.—The market is firmer, with mo 


holding to 3.25c. for black, 2.40c. for blue annealed and 
1.40c. for galvanized, or $2 a ton higher than ver 
ago. Some are asking 4.50c. for galvanized sheet 
Automobile body sheets are unchanged at 440 Se 
eral Ohio sheet mills are filled up with orders for 
remainder of the year. Some consumers are Inquiring 


1 1 1 
lent] with 


for round lots for December shipment, evi 
the view of carrying stocks over into January 


Hot-Rolled Strip—A Cleveland mill on Monda 
opened its books for the first quarter at the current 
price of 2.30c., Pittsburgh, for wide material and 2.50 
for narrow strip. While most producers are hol 
to the recent advance, some buyers claim the t 
able to get a quotation of 2.40c. on narrow s1 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Demand for lar 
has improved considerably as the result of more 
buying by railroads. Good orders are also « 
from the agricultural implement manufacturer nd the 
demand from the automotive industry continue 
Prices are firm. The demand for rivets has picked u 
considerably as a result of orders from locomotive 
builders and somewhat better buying by car build 


"he leading local maker which advanced 
$2.60, Pittsburgh, last week, has _ res 
Cleveland differential, making the Cleveland pric 
$2.70. It is expected that the new prices will hold, a 


though they have not yet been tested Small rivet 
have not been advanced. 

Iron Ore.—Shipments of Lake Superior ore during 
October amounted to 11,004,443 gross tons, a ympared 


with 7,354,873 tons in September and with 5,596,648 
tons in October last year. The total movement until 
Nov 1 was 49,816,469 tons, as compared with 40,558,52 
tons during the same period last year 

Coke.—Prices on by-product coke for domestic us¢ 
have advanced to a point at which they are meeting 
resistance from buyers and there are indications that 
the upward movement has been checked Ohio by 
product furnace coke has been sold in considerable 
quantities the past week at $10 per net tor Ohio by 
product foundry coke is offered at $9.50, ovens, for 
prompt shipment, or 50c. above the November contract 
price. Connellsville foundry coke ranges from $9 
$11, ovens. Most foundries have fair stocks and ar 
not affected by the price flurry. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The Patterson Leitch Co. has 
taken 300 tons for a building at Lee Hall, W. Va., and 
175 tons for the Transportation Building, Cleveland. 
Rail steel bars are unchanged at 1.80c. to 1.90c., mill 

Old Material.—The market is active and prices are 
25c. a ton higher on most grades. Two local mills have 
made additional purchases of heavy melting steel. This 


grade has not advanced in this market, owing to the 


fact that a local mill is still holding up shipments be 
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cause scrap came in faster than it could be handled 


One Cleveland consumer is understood to have bought 
all the heavy melting steel scrap that it will require 
through the first quarter. For this grade dealers are 
paying $18 to $18.25, delivered Cleveland, for imme- 
diate shipment and $18.50 for delivery in ten days. The 
Hudson Motor Car Co. will take bids Nov. 4 for 2500 
tons of scrap covering its November production. New 
railroad lists include the following: Pennsylvania Rail 
road, 12,000 to 15,000 tons, Nov. 4: Big Four railroad, 
1000 tons, Nov. 3; New York Central, 3500 tons, Nov. 4; 
Michigan Central, blank list, Nov. 4. 


\\ quot ? ‘ { i ( eveland per 
Hi ! t . t 249 9 
i £ ‘ Sii.i 
f 17.0 
t« ( { 
e +00 19 
‘ i te 14 
! 7 Tf 
14.4 
{ 
x 
0 x 
: 14.4% 
j ( 


New York 


Heavier Sales of Foreign Pig Iron—De- 
liveries Extending in Sheets and Shapes 


NEw York, Nov Heavi ales of foreign pis 
n have resulted from advances in domestic price 
ind the reluctance of American producers to add t 
yrward obligations. Eastern Pennsylvania fu 
articularly, are unwilling to add materially t 
r present commitments so long as they are con 
fronted with uncertain coke costs \ few sales are 
d at $22, Eastern Pennsylvania stack, for No 
plain, but in some instances furnaces in that district 
ire refusing to quote Buffalo iron ranges from $20 
>21, base furnace, for No. 2 plain, although late 
reports indicate an advance to a minimum of. $21 
Sale n this district during the week are estimated at 
0,000 tons One broker sold 5500 tons, of which a 


rge proportion was foreign iron. The outstanding 
ale of the week was 6000 tons of No. 2 plain and 
No. 2X to the Thatcher Co. for first quarter shipment 
Garwood, N. J., and Newark plants. It is unde 

od that the tonnage was divided between Buffalo 


] ‘ 


astern Pennsylvania and foreign producers. The 
10. has purchased 1000 tons of foreign foundry 
‘or its Bridgeport, Conn., plant, and the A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., East Orange. N. J.. has closed for 300 tons 


(rane ( 


each of No. 2 plain and No. 2X for first quarte 
About 20,000 tons of iron is pending, of which the 
leading individual inquiry is 5000 tons of foundry for 
first quarter delivery to the Dundalk, Md., and Lans 
lale, Pa., plants of the Central Foundry Co. Foreigr 
iron has grown stronger in sympathy with the advances 
n domestic material. Dutch foundry has advanced to 
$24, duty paid port of entry for No. 1X and lowe 
grades, with little tonnage remaining for sale for first 
juarter. Indian iron has gone up to $22.50, base, duty 
paid seaboard, and German foundry is now quoted at 
$21 to $21.50, base, duty paid. Demand has been con 
istently active ever since the coke situation became 
menacing, but it would be incorrect to say that there 
has been a deluge of buying. 


We quote delivered in the New York district a: 
lows aving added to furnace prices $2.52 freight 
from eastern Pent Ivania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.54 from Virginia 
East. Pa. N 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $24.52 
East. P N 2x fd sil. 2.25 
0 2.7 95.02 
I t i No 1X fd ] 2.7 
0 5 6.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (all rail).$24.91to 25.91 
Buffalo, sil 1.75 to 2.25 (by 
barge canal del’d alongside in 
lighterage limits N. Y. and 
Brooklyn) opcce Sa0400O 35.75 
N 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.54 
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Ferroalloys.—While there are very few inquiries for 
ferromanganese before the market, information is to 
the effect that several consumers will either make defi- 
nite inquiries soon or quietly make purchases. The 


volume of steel output is such that it is felt several 
companies will enter the market. There have been a 
few sales of carload and small lots. The spiegeleisen 
market is only moderately active both as to sales and 
inquiries 

Warehouse Business.—A large warehouse in this 


business 1n 
August. 


cent increase of 
per cent over 


district 
October over 


Wit h the 


reports a 20 per 
September and 30 


exception of a slight concession occasionally 


on e larger lots of structural material, all products 

re strong and the tendency of prices is upward. This 
is particularly true of galvanized sheets, the rapidly 
advancing spelter market increasing mill costs and 
prices, which, it is expected, will be reflected in the 
warehouse quotations in the next few days when 5.35c. 
per lb. will probably become the minimum, Consideration 
f revising prices of bolts downward and screws up- 


parently been dropped as a result of more 


activity and the belief that change at present would 
tend to disturb a rapidly improving situation. The 
mark n brass and copper products has been ad- 
vanced \c. per lb. on most items. Prices on page 1304. 
We quote boiler tubes per 100 ft. as follows 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Sheet makers to a greater 


extent than was true last week have sufficient bookings 


for 125 delivery to make them slow to consider re- 
sntly existing price leve and appearances are that 
the end of the week it will not be easy to buy 
blac} heets at 3.15c., Pittsburgh basis, or ga vanized 
hee ss than 4.50 Coincidently with this is 
he appearance of more orders for rush deliveries 
rath general asking of 2.40c., 25¢e. and 
4.50c. for é lack, and galvanized sheets, respective- 
ly for any supplementary business. Buyers are now 
I ng for first quarter contracts, with ni 
ceptance of such so far reported. Thus in many 
iarters the market in general is regarded as less in 
the hand f the buyer than fo long time. A fair 
1 sin¢ is reported in wire products, pipe 


nd steel bars, with some statements also that tin plate 
oving in better volume. Structural steel buying, 
which continues at high pressure, shows increased firm- 


obtaining in sheets. 
finding more re- 
with the result that 
capacity is not focussed 


the structural department and deliveries are length- 


to that 
material ars 


! a reason similar 
Mills rolling structural 
quests for their steel in 


20. a Be 
otner lines, 


’ 
tne stress ior utllizing steel 


ng ¢ Efforts are being made to stiffen plate 
( may e said that a buyer seeking a 1.50: 
otation, Pittsburgh basis, as méntioned last week on 
Ot Ss at Ul vriting beet insuccessful. 
We quote for ments, New York deliv 
f \ Sof t 4 plates, 1.94c. t« 
par ron 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Demand continues in good volum«s 
und with most makers well booked to the end of the 
year and a stronger pig iron and coke market, som« 
advance in pipe prices is expected before long. Newark 


N. J., has awarded 700 tons of 6 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. The tonnage of pipe, 
fittings and castings for the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York, bids on which 
Oct. 19, been awarded as follows: 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., $85,211; 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., $146,000; Chap- 
Valve Mfg. 

Flockhart Foundry Co., $16,000. High dis- 
‘counts are apparently still obtainable in the soil pipe 


to 16-in. pipe to the 


were { pened has 


man 
$24,000; 


market, but the tendency is toward greater strength. 

We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York n carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$50.60 to $51.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 and $56.60; 
$65.60 to $66.60, with $5 additional for Class A 
ras pi Discounts of both Northern and 
Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 
as follow 6-in., 45 to 50 per cent off list; heavy, 

55 to 60 per cent off list. 
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Co., $18,000; Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 
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Coke.—With foundries exerting increased pressure 
for deliveries, either anticipating on contracts or asking 
for increased tonnage, added to the marked activity in 
the domestic coke market, prices are still difficult to 
establish. Foreign coke is not a factor in the situation 
thus far, as dealers are not inclined to purchase coke 
that would not be received for a month or more. Scotch 
and Welch by-product is being offered at $8.75 per gross 
ton, c.i.f. and German by-product at $8 to $8.25 per 
ton, c.if., all run of the oven. It is estimated by some 
importers of coke that not to exceed 25,000 tons has 
been purchased for shipment from Europe or the United 
Kingdom. Domestic foundry coke is quoted at $8.50 
to $9.50 per ton, Connellsville. By-product coke has 
been advanced in this district to $11.52 per ton. deliv- 
ered Newark or Jersey City, N. J., an increase of $1.11 
to an oven basis of $9.50 per ton. 

Old Material.—Reflecting the greater strength of 
prices and increased activity in other markets, scrap 
is beginning to move upward in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Thus far actual increases in prices paid by brokers for 
this delivery have been moderate, but the sentiment of 
holders of various grades is toward higher prices and 
scrap is being brought out at lower offers with increas- 
ing difficulty. No. 1 heavy melting steel is being pur- 
chased today at $16.25 to $17 per ton, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania consumers. Brokers buying for delivery 
to a consumer in Phoenixville, Pa., are offering $14.50 
per ton, delivered on machine shop turnings, bundled 
skeleton and stove plate. The stove plate market again 
covers a wide range of buying prices, brokers offering 
$14.50 per ton delivered Bridgeport, Conn., which takes 
a $2 freight rate, $13.75 per ton, delivered West Mah- 
wah, N. J., and $14.50 per ton, delivered Harrisburg 
or Phoenixville, Pa. Borings and turnings are being 
purchased at $13.25 per ton, delivered Bethlehem, Pa., 
an increase in the buying price of 25c. per ton. 

Buying ton ‘New York follow: 


(yard).....$11.50 to $12.00 
(railroad or 


prices per gross 
Heavy melting steel 
Heavy ng steel 


melt 


equivalent) eT eee 13.25 to 13.50 
Rails for rolling... i cata 14.25to 14.75 
Relaying rails, nominal...... - 23.00to 24.00 
Ss car axles : , . 21.50to 22.00 
iy I a. 24.00to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought...... - 15.00 to 15.50 
POPS BPO cnc sderecc i oo . 10.50to 11.00 
N 1 yard wrought, long....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (steel mill). . - 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast borings (chemical)... ; 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings........ - 10.25 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long) 12.25to 12.75 
ee IRD kaa 6's «04s 10.75 to 12.50 
Locomotive grate bars. eccvesve AL.S0to 13.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) ; . 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron car wheels. eee 14.00 to 14.50 
N¢ 1 heavy breakable cast...... 13.00 to 14.00 

Prices wl dealers in New York and Brooklyn 

quoting 


to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
Ni l machinery cast...........$18.00 to $18.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 
ing material, etc.), cupola size 16.50 to 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 
ers, ete.) . 15 


17.00 


.50to 16.00 





Scrap Lettings Bring High Prices 
at Detroit 


Derroit, Nov. 2.—The large tonnage or waste ma- 
terial sold for November delivery further strengthened 
the market in that it brought prices equal to the maxi- 
mums as quoted a week ago. Considerable interest is 
being shown in first quarter pig iron with furnaces 
loath to sell for that period in view of the fuel situa- 
tion. Production schedules in the automobile industry 

showing a tendency to taper off, but many plants 
are figuring on running right through the year with- 
out the usual shutdown for inventory. , 


are 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 


basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 

No, 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 

are quoted on a net ton basis: 
Heavy melting and shoveling 
ED eno es 69'eensn.60 ph sneha em $15.00 to $15.50 
Borings and short turnings...... 11.75 to 12.25 
SO SEES. occeccyvceuscnace 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.00to 17.00 
SIE UNE ons wn 5000s 40 ac 23.00 to 24.00 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
OO NN Sn kab vb ence cdedene'ec 13.50 to 14.50 
No. 1 busheling....../°°°°°"*° 13.00 to 13.50 
Sheet clippings .......ccccccec, 9.00 to 9.50 
PEGE ct bataence% Panieeaelna 12.50 to 13.00 
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Cincinnati 


Heaviest Pig Iron Sales of Year—Coke, 
Scrap and Sheets Advance 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 3.—Pig iron sales reached the 
highest point of the year during the past week, totaling 
more than 26,000 tons. Most buyers are closing for 
their first quarter’s requirements as rapidly as possible 
and therefore are making purchases without sending 
out general inquiries. The furnaces, with little iron to 
offer for early delivery and with an uncertain fuel 
situation confronting them, have assumed an inde- 
pendent attitude. Several Southern producers, as well 
as one Northern furnace, have temporarily withdrawn 
from the market due to heavy bookings for shipment 
over the remainder of the year. Sellers in the Ironton 
district have advanced their price $1 and are securing 
$21, base Ironton, although considerable tonnages were 
taken during the week at $20.50. The only active 
Tennessee furnace has advanced its quotations to $20, 
base Birmingham, but practically all of the sales made 
recently have been on a basis of $19. Two Alabama 
furnaces are unable to offer iron for delivery this year 
and are holding rigidly to $21, base Birmingham, for 
first quarter. One producer in that district, however, 
will take spot business, but is asking $21. No change 
has been made in Jackson County silvery prices, al- 
though it is reported that one furnace has sold all of 
its low grades of silvery available for November and 
December delivery. The largest sale of the week was 
3000 tons of Northern foundry iron to an Ohio melter. 
Other sizable orders included 1000 tons of Northern 
foundry from a southern Ohio consumer and a similar 
tonnage of malleable from an Indiana melter. Pitts- 
burgh consumers have contracted for 1200 tons of 
Southern charcoal iron. Inquiries are out for 7000 
to 8000 tons of iron. The Swain Robinson Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., is in the market for 2000 tons of Northern 
foundry, while a central Ohio melter is asking for 1000 
tons. The Marion Machine & Supply Co., Marion, Ind., 
is inquiring for approximately 1500 tons of foundry 
iron. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birming- 
ham and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cin- 


cinnati: 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
(base) i aac o 0 ce oa woase ; $25.05 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 25.55 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 24.05 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 30.77 


Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
9 9F 


GBeGDW cervseeeeeeeseseeeeeeeees 
Southern Ohio, malleable........$22.27t 


Sheets.—With prices steadily advancing and deliv- 
eries gradually lengthening out consumers have been 
driven to cover their needs for the remainder of the 
year. The result has been the largest sales of any 
week since November, 1924. Bookings were well dis- 
tributed over all varieties of sheets, including specialty 
grades. Numerous inquiries have been made for sheets 
for first quarter, but mills are averse to accepting 
business for that delivery at present prices. Some 
producers have even gone so far as to refuse to take 
fourth quarter contracts subject to specifications, pre- 
ferring instead to confine transactions to actual orders. 
Galvanized sheets range from 4.30c. to 4.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, but the former quotation will probably be 
eliminated within the next week. Black sheets are 
bringing 3.15c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh, while blue an- 
nealed sheets are showing strength at 2.30c. to 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh. Indiana manufacturers have bought a con- 
siderable tonnage of automobile sheets, which are firm 
at 4.40c., Pittsburgh. Mills in this territory are oper- 
ating at 85 per cent of capacity. 


not 
a+) 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—A leading seller reports 
that sales in October showed an increase of 10 per cent 
as compared with the previous month. While business 
has been only moderate in volume, a better tone pre- 
vails. Bar specifications and orders are satisfactory 
and the market is strong at 2c., Pittsburgh. Although 
producers are trying to establish shapes at 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, they will dip to 1.90c. on sizable lots. Prices 
of plates range from 1.80c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, but 
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it is becoming increasingly difficult to find a mill which 
is willing to take orders at the former quotation. Struc- 
tural steel activity is confined to small jobs. 

Wire Goods.—The inflow of orders, especially for 
fencing and for electrical wire, has been liberal in vol- 
ume. Unusual interest has been aroused by the pur- 
chase by four local jobbers of approximately 600 tons 
of common wire nails from the Belfont Steel & Wire 
Co., Ironton, Ohio, at a price of $2.65 per keg, delivered 
at the river bank. None of the Eastern mills will 
quote less than $2.75, delivered Cincinnati, and several 
producers are adhering to $2.65, Pittsburgh, or $2.94 
delivered, thereby refusing to become involved in the 
sharp competition prevalent in this market. Plain 
wire is quoted at $2.54 per 100 lb., delivered Cincinnati, 
by the independent Ironton mill, but Eastern sellers are 
holding to prices ranging from $2.59 to $2.79, delivered. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Sales have receded and no 
awards of consequence have been made. New billet 
bars are showing strength at 2c., Cleveland, and rail 
steel bars are firm at 1.90c., mill. 


Warehouse Business.—Several jobbers declare that 
sales for the past month exceeded those of September 
by a comfortable margin. Inability of mills to make 
prompt shipments is forcing consumers who need stock 
immediately to take their requirements from ware- 
house dealers. Dullness in structural steel is offset by 
increased purchases by local machine tool manufac- 
turers. Prices remain unchanged. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel] bars, 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4c. to 4.25c.; 
bands, 3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.: plates, 3.40c.: cold- 
rolled rounds and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares, 4.35c. ; 
open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75¢c.: No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.: No. 28 black sheets, 
4.10c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25¢c.; No. 9 an- 
nealed wire $3 per 100 Ib.: common wire nails, 
$2.95 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.40 per 
keg; chain, $7.55 per 100 ib. base: large round head 
rivets, $3.75 base: small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 
Boiler tubes: prices net per 100 ft. lap welded steel 
tubes, 2-in., $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 2-in., $19; 
4-in., $39. 

Coke.—Shipments of by-product foundry coke in 
October increased 15 per cent as compared with Sep- 
tember, while domestic coke shipments were 30 per 
cent ahead of those of the previous month. Announce- 
ment has been made of an advance in by-product coke, 
effective Nov. 1. Foundry grades are now selling at 
$10.14, delivered Cincinnati, while domestic grades are 
bringing $8.14, delivered. It is reported that by-product 
foundry coke in Michigan is being sold at $9.50, Detroit 
ovens, for outside delivery and at $10, delivered in 
Detroit. Two nearby companies producing by-product 
coke have full order books for the rest of the year. 
One dealer has begun to contract for by-product foun- 
dry coke for the first half of next year. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland. 

Ky., $3.53 from Connellsville, $2.90 from New River 

ovens and $2.59 from Wise County ovens, we quote 

f.o.b. Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $12.00 to 

$12.53; Wise County foundry, $8.09 to $9.09: New 

tiver foundry, $10.40; by-product foundry, $10.14 

Old Material.—The market has shown considerable 
improvement during the week. Several mills are again 
taking shipments on contract and consumers are buying 
more freely. Prices are strong and most items have 
advanced 50c. The Big Four is closing today on a list 
of 4000 tons, of which 1100 tons is heavy melting steel. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnatl: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............ $14.50 to $15.00 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 14.50to 15.00 
I I oii ace a nie nies aie -. 18.50to 19.00 
i Sn ant a6 ée ev ecseadme 28.00 to 28.50 
2 Sn oecnagbeeeneoues 15.50 to 16.00 
Cae le Mic op asecerwe venue 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
tailroad malleable ............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.50to 16.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 9.50to 10.00 
Champion bundled sheets....... 11.50to 12.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings............... 9.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 19.50to 20.00 
i ey  siCidggtC Ce eee 15.50 to 16.00 
SUG GEES isasénssdiccetdsMotec 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Pr Cs «<a> ethene Weeeeoe 9.50to 10.00 
Des - i cs edh abmayee 11.00to 11.50 
tt Pi coveg tees oeeene 9.50to 10.00 
Dt Ct a é¢ésmevsldnsaneee one 10.00 to 10.50 
DE -Kectnetdatvcebdaeees 11.00 to 11.50 
EG. SOE <occvcvencescecgoddés 11.00to 11.50 
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t war. Tonnage is pending for 100 locomotives 


age i 


Philadelphia for the | New York Central, placed with the American 


. 25 locomotives for the same carrier 


( 
mt i 


; ; placed witl the Lima Locomotive Works and 5 locomo- 
rr. - ° 7 " a “2 < > : . ; : . : 
I if Iron Prices Strengthening Due to , es for the Central of Georgia, placed with the Bald- 


Coke Situation—Scrap Firmer Locomotive Works. The ee price quoted for 
60c. Pittsburgh, with one 


Locomotive 


plates for early delivery is 


neid naker asking 1.70c. 
Structural Steel.—Specitications and sales of struc- 
? , — Bee tural steel have improved somewhat, although the 


" 7 market continues to lag. Quotations range from 1.80c. 


? 
? T 1 
. — = to 1.90c., but it is understood that on sizable tonnages 
mad . 
minimum quotations could be shaded. 
\ ihe Bars.—Mills are well booked at 2c., Pittsburgh, al- 
: ; gh rollings on contract at 1.90c. continue. rhe 
e TROD rket for 11 bars nchanged at 2.12c. to 2.17c., 
: deln} 
‘ Sheets.—One prominent eastern Pennsylvania make) 
I le nee is not as vet formally with 
1iotation of 2.30c., Pittsburgh, but is quot- 
10 ew busines The advance made in prices 
Wester given a further stiffening to the 
! ! rey n tl district Demand is fair fo 
! nd ilvanized sheets 
— Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report busin ! 
! t D moderatel\ food Prospe ts Io! 
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November 5, 1925 


American Refractories Institute Meets 


The American Refractories Institute concluded on 
Oct. 29 a two-day session at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. The institute was founded one year 
ago as an outgrowth of the Association of Manufac 
turers of Refractories, which had been in existence 
about nine years. More than 100 members, coming 
from as far away as Texas and California, were in at 
tendance. That the industry has attained important 
proportions is evidenced by the fact that the yearly 
production of refractories—fire resisting materials 
has reached a value of $75,000,000. 

William C. Sproul, formerly Governor of Pennsyl 
vania, and chairman of the board of the General R« 
fractories Co., is president of the institute. In addi 
tion to the opening address by Governor Sproul, talks 
were given by the following: 


J. D. Ramsey, president Elk Fire Br : 
Marys, P ae An i Re t f 
Its A R arch Refractori W \ 
Ca I) Edisor or S \ ‘ 
I r Fur is Aff g | ! I 
: ri nited States Burea ‘ | 
Shrink . = OI I Ss. M. I lps, F v 
Mel I l \ t : os bu | 
I Sy} ificat S I J S McDow H 
Walker Refractories ( Pittsburgh I 
Fellows s t \I I it l 
Sel I | \i l 
R arcl 
\ report of the research committee was made by 


P. S. Kier, chairman Kier Firebrick Co., Pittsburgh, 
and W. H. Patchell, past-president of the Institut 


Mechanical Engineers (England) delivered an add 


on “Refractories.” 


Malleable Castings Production Far Above 
Last Year 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—Malleable castings 
duced in September in 142 plants are reported by the 
Department of Commerce at 58,573 tons, an increase of 
3 per cent over the 56,829 tons in August and of 41 
per cent over the 41,507 tons from 138 plants in Sep 
tember, 1924. For 130 identical plants the September 
output was 54,943 tons, against 53,221 tons in August 
and 39,261 tons one year ago. 

Shipments in September were 54,110 tons, a gain 
on the 52,543 tons of August. Orders booked were for 
49,832 tons, an increase of 2.4 per cent over the 48,691 
tons of August. As the monthly capacity of the 142 
plants reporting is 114,217 tons, September productio1 
represented 51.3 per cent of capacity, compared with 
19.6 per cent in August and 36.9 per cent one year ag 


Canadian Mills Active 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 31.—Orders for rails and rail- 
road equipment placed by the Canadian lines continue 
to have a stimulating effect on the mill activities of 
this country. R. J. Kelly, general manager of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. S., has 
announced the placing of an order for 53,213 tons of 
steel with his corporation. This order includes 43,320 
tons of 85 and 100-lb. rails, 6950 tons of tie plates, 2225 
tons of angle bars, 816 tons spikes and track bolts. 

The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., is also running to capacity with orders for about 
60,000 tons of rails and other forms of steel for the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is 
operating at about 70 per cent capacity and reports a 
good flow of orders of a miscellaneous character. On 
bars it is now giving delivery in from four to six weeks, 
and on black sheets in from four to five weeks. The 
nail and wire mills at Hamilton are also running close 
to capacity and the general outlook is much better 
than it has been for several months. 

The general improvement in the mill activity has 
not extended to foundries and, with the exception of 
some stove foundries and an occasional foundry sup- 
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plying castings for the automotive industry, operations 
do not exceed 50 per cent capacity. 

British pig iron offered in the Canadian market 
has resulted in the dropping of the differential between 
No. 1 and No. 2 foundry iron in the Montreal market, 
but has not affected Ontario prices. It is expected, 
however, that with the close of navigation on the St 
Lawrence the differential will be restored. Canadian pig 
iron prices are as follows: No. 1 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon), 
$24.85; malleable, $24.85; No. 2 (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), 
$24.35, Toronto. Montreal prices on all grades of 
Canadian pig iron are $27.25. Summerlee and Carron 
(imported) iron are but slightly higher than prices 
juoted on Canadian iron. 


To Discuss Blast Furnace Problems 


An all-day conference on blast furnaces, with papers 
and discussions on construction, stoves, blowing powe1 
ind research will be held in the Blue Room, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Thursday, Nov. 12. The con 
ference is under the auspices of the steel works section 
f the Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania, and 
an invitation to attend has been extended to every 


blast furnace superintendent in the country 


New Quarters for Miles Machinery Co. 


The Miles Machinery Co. is now moving into new 
and larger quarters just purchased and remodeled at 
900-922 South Niagara Street, corner Waller Street, 
Saginaw, Mich. The new plant contains about 25,000 
sq. ft. floor area in a well-lighted building with joint 
witch tracks at the door. This will house the storage 
warehouse, rebuilding shops and offices. Care has been 
taken in arranging and equipping the machine shop 
for rebuilding used machinery, new appliances being 
added for remachining and testing rebuilt machine 
tools. The storage space is only about sufficient for 
present stock and further construction is contemplated 
to take care of increasing business. 


Sales Executives to Meet in St. Louis 


\ meeting of sales executives, known as the fourth 
conference of the sales executives’ division of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, will be held at St. Louis 
at the Hotel Chase, Dec. 3 and 4, in cooperation with 
the sales managers’ bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerze 

“Organizing Salesmen’s Time” will be discussed by. 
C. J. Stillwell, sales manager Warner & Swasey Co., 
Charles A. Steffey, general sales manager National 
Cash Register Co., and Clement Ehret, general sales 
manager International Business Machine Co. 

“Introducing a New Product” will be discussed 
among others by J. A. Harlan, sales manager Frigid 
aire Division, Delco Light Co. 

“Fixing the Salesman’s Task” will be discussed by 
L. V. Britt, general sales manager Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., and others. 

‘Branch Office Management” will be discussed by 
W. C. Dunlap, vice-president American Multigraph 
Co., and F. M. Payne, vice-president White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co 

R. B. Flershem, vice-president American Radiator 
Co., is chairman of the program committee. 


Safety Poster Contest for High Schools 


A national art poster contest for high school pupils 
has been inaugurated by the National Safety Council, 
Chieago. The subject of the posters will be safety and 
the interest which the contest arouses is expected to 
stimulate education in accident prevention. In a letter 
to 4000 superintendents of schools in this country, W. 
H. Cameron, managing director of the council, sug- 
gests that adequate time, support and materials be al- 
lowed for the contest and that some other form of 
award be offered in place of money, preferably a re- 
production or actual work of artistic merit. 
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Prices of Finished Iron 





Tank Plates 
F’.o.t rgh n base, per Ib 1.80c. to 1.90c. 
F 2.10c. 
Structural Shapes 
} ‘ . has j } + Nhe 
F Cl £ I per wy ; » 3.400, 
Iron and Steel Bars 
S f } P's y } ner Ib N0e 
> cy i¢ if eT lb 268 2 10c, 
R ‘ ] ] 2 ve 
} Cc £ NerT } to 1H 
2. to... © ig base, per Ib. .1.90c. to 2.00c 
Refined i t f b. P’g I s, base, per Ib ~ 22 -d.00C. 
Com! east Pa l, base, per Ib.......2.10c 
Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and Strips) 
gage narrower than 6 in., base per Ib., Pitts 
\ x i 
A ( 

‘ } } At tic pr $1.2 
( Gulf | s 1.2 
Cold-Finished Steel 

5 ba er lt 
s W } 50 
Cy Sik 
st 4.24 
e 
Wire Products 
tsburgl nd Cleveland) 
Ni: 9 65 
; S I . 2.00 
I e I I \ f per 100. I _ 250 
Anne i vire, | 2.6: 
3.50 
N 3.10 
3.35 
; 3.35 
I I 3.10 
I 3.10 
(‘¢ 1.80 
a | per cent off list 
°3 i é )and 6 per cent off list 
Wover e fer base. per net ton to retailers ees 
I trict 1 ] nd ad ed Chicago prices are $1 
I I \ he foregoing Birmingham n prices $3 a 
t highs Wo ter, r $3 a ton higher on produc- 
t t nt nd Mint mi $2 a ton higher; 
Sheets 
i l 
I 
zc 40 
igo dist. mills. . 2.50 
i i { i é 
N rittsburs ..4.50¢ 
( l t n §. 60k 
T 4 
j } S} 
g { 
ernes 
p 4.75 
Tin Plate 
St I I sburgh district 
$5.50 
Stand per | Chicago district mills 5.60 
St li I x Elwood lr 5.60 
Terne Plate 
b. J 1 vw Pittsburgh 
(Per packag¢ 2U x 28 in.) 
8-lt coating, 100 Ib 20-1 coating I. C....$15.50 
base s . -$11.20 25-lb. coating, I. C.... 17.00 
8 - ng I. C 11 0-lb. coating I. ¢ 18.35 
15-1 iting I. C 14.3 10-lb. coating I. ¢ 20.35 
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Rivets 


Large, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, base, per 100 Ib...... ...$2.60 
Large, f.o.b. Cleveland, base, per 100 Ib........ $2.60 to 2.70 
Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per 100 Ib.........eeeeeees 2.75 
Small, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ...e--70,10 and 5 percent off list 
Small, Cleveland 70, 10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 10 off list 


C 
Small, Chicago ..70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 


(F.o.b.) 
Rails, standard, per gross tOMm........scessescses +++ $43 00 
Rails, light, billet, base, per ID.........eee60. 1.65c. to 1.70c. 
Rails, light, rail steel, base, per lb ..++1.50e. to 1.60c. 


Spikes, in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb 3.00 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 lb........ 3.25 


Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib 3.90 to 4.25 
ee eS eer errr ee 2.35to 2.40 
Angle bars base, per 2 ere: 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 
Steel | Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
a cn 19% | % to %...... +11 +39 
% to %.. 51 Sewn § Sh «eee ae 22 2 
ly, . — 42% 34 Sila eee: Se 11 
%, 60 48% ce ee seme es 30 13 
1 te 62 50% ! 
Lap Weld 
2 55 Spee § B aestees 23 7 
2% to 6..... 59 47% | 2% 26 11 
T ee Bic wae 56 13% to 6 28 13 
9 and 10..... 54 41% 7 to 12 26 11 
ll and 12.. 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
14 41 24% Re a bas eee 61 50% 
t Me 47 30% Mm WD Bee cese +11 +54 
53 SRR Ee oaceecne as 21 7 
vy ; 58 Tam. Mk ws es cia 12 
ee ae 60 49%, 11 to 1%.... 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
2 53 42% 2 ee pace Se 9 
2% to 4.... 57 46% Y% to 4.. — 15 
i, a 56 45% 41%, eh HB i<~ 28 14 
7 OBS ck sn 52 39% 7 ne de ees _ a 7 
9 and 10 45 32% ). to 23... 16 2 
ll and 12 44 311 
I I irge jobbir trade the above discounts on steel 
pipe ur necreased (on black) by one point, with supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% 
point, with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. On iron 
pipe, both black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount. 
Note—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain, Ohio Chicago district mills have a base 2 points 
less Chicago delivered base 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district 


mills, the billing being from the point having the lowest rate 


to destinati 
Boiler Tubes 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 to 2% ir 27 i NN ae al ar ace i +18 
2% to 2%, 37 Bl eB ey “eee: + 8 
3 in ; « wee wn nes é.n'6 wn ee — 2 
3% to 3% in.... OSe.t B46. Be BBs nw ciccn cae — 7 
Be ee sca keeacee Ue San RD Gite We ks cuees — 9 
Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra are given 
on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
age Seem . 60 1 BAM, ccccocecccncecer 45 
1% to 1% ir 52 Be NR Rl oo 47 
1% in 36 J por ae 50 
2 to 2% in 1 } 41 } me B Mescess 45 
21% to 2% i y j 
Hot Rolled 


2% ir 34 3% and 3% In....... 50 
2% in... . 42 Tm. pratt ana Goa eet 53 
eeocccoses seveee 48 | 4%, 5 a 





Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 


than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and inciuding 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical] tube list 
and discount, Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical 


Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 base 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base 


Tubing (New List) 

om .50 to 55 per cent off list 
ei 45 to 50 per cent off list 
} over 18 ft. and for com- 
Warehouse discounts on small lots 


Plus differentials for lengths 
mercially exact lengths 
are less than the above 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron.........+.+++: $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent fron........--- 4.40 
Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50 per cent irom.......--seeeeees 4.40 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron..........+. 4.25 
High phosphorus iron, 51.50 per cent..........eeeeee% 4.15 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 


Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 


per cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian 9.50c, to 10c. 


Iron ore. Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus .....ccccecess 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 

per Cent Concentrates ...ccccccccccecce $12.00 to $13.00 
Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, 

crude, per ton, c.if. Atlantic seaboard... $22.50 to $24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoS, New York.....cccccceces 65c. to 70c. 


Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 


Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... $8.00 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... 9.00 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.50to 2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines..... 2.00 to 2.25 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 2.00to 2.25 
Steam slack. f.0o.b. W. Pa. mines..........0.. 1.25 to 1.35 
[ee GG, Lock We Be. MR ha soceceecendéen 1.40 to 1.50 
Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, 

furnace, or seaboard, per ton......... $115.00 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

Atianire prt, Guty BRIG... cccccecceeses 115.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered...... 82.50to 85.00 
Perraneom,. TE. OEE COME dc sso s saccccces 145.00 to 147.50 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal.... 1.15 to 1.20 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 

60 to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib. contained 

Ca ONE. o.« < cee ah bs bee ann ekinen &< 11.50c. 


Ferrovinadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
EE sa wars te oare nea Wow ae acne ote a mse 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiege'eisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent..... $32.00 to $34.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent..... 31.00 to 33.00 

Ferrosilicon. Bessemer, 10 per cent, $34; 11 per cent, $36; 
12 per cent. $38. electric furnace ferrosilicon, 10 per cent, 
$38 furnace: 11 per cent, $38; 12 per cent, $38; 14 to 16 
per cent. $45 

Silvery iron. 6 per cent, $26.50; 7 per cent, $27.50: 8 per 
cent, $28.50: 9 per cent, $30; 10 per cent, $32; 11 per cent, 
$34; 12 per cent, $36. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspxr. 85 per cent and over calcium 
fluoride. not over 5 per cent silica, gravel, 
per net ton. f.o.b. Dlinois and Kentucky 
PNG. Sa be ceatsowassevriweves KweeUe vs $16.00 to $17.00 
ae ee Oe EO eee 19.00 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, c.i.f. 
Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton.... 16.00 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98 per 
cent calcium fluoride, not over 2% per cent 
silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Ken- 
i CE 60 os ce he Went eaten 6c hk wwathin 32.50 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 
Fire Clay 


High Duty Moderate Duty 


NID, oe. ohne opin ivh i $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
Dn... knee cbonuces 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 45.00 
0 RR a ee ee 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
I ns tiie in eitacaliin tani Vii 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
«4 t's dee whos we eae 43.00 to 45.00 40.00to 4300 
Missouri ike ileus ates sis phen taeate 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per tOM.....ccccccccces 6.50to 7.50 
Silica Brick: 
EINE «sic sand a Cw veal ade eee 40.00 
NN i a NR a a ala a alee eal 49.00 
Dn | cba euw ke oéks es waa e pene 54.00 
ne I, UR Te ois uk erliasern eodes @ eee d 8.00to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 


Becee ame. Coember, Bass cnc cccsweas 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
eee Ge Coes Bed das cas secvcess< 40.00 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard sine, per met 20M. <> cccoceesecess 48.00 


Bolts and Nuts 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and Chicago) 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads. .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.50 and 10 per cent off list 


Imgte Carriage Bolts. .. 2... cctccecss 65 and 10 per cent off list 
PE ES hn a atiden none Wisin dao w 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads...... 50 and 10 per cent off list 

Spee. Ge OD so c'dc ctvscnccdcceveswetes 20 per cent extra 
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Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 In., 
' 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes......... 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square..... . . 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons... .4.40c. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped. 4.10c. off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. .45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
WO nck dhddc tutes bene oneness ,...6.50e, to 6.25c. off list 
*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag bolts is 5 per 
cent less than above for less than car lots. On hot pressed 
and cold punched nuts the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. 
than quoted above for less than car lots Oat 

(Quoted with freight allowed within zone limits.) 

Semi-finished hex. nuts 


in. and smaller, U. S. S.... : 80 and 5 per cent off list 

S in. and larger, U. S. S ; 75 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes, S. A. E... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and large! ai 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages . ss... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


80, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 


Stove bolts in bulk 
60 and 5 per cent off list 


Tare WOERS «oct seevues 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 


8.A.E. U.S. 5S. S.A.E. U.S. 8. 
4 -in $0.54 $0.54 % -in . $2.45 $2.50 
S.-in 0.615 0.615 %,-in 8.80 3.80 
& -in 0.72 0.76 l-in 5.85 6.00 
yx -in 0.89 1.00 | 1%-in 9.10 910 
14-in 1.11 115 | 1%-in 12.80 13.30 
%, - ir 1.48 1.32 1%-in 18.55 18.55 
56 -in 1.80 1.83 1\%-in. . 21.20 21.20 

Larger sizes—Prices on application 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed within zone limits) 


Milled cap screws......... : 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened. .80 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 80 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. Thread 

' 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. Thread 

, 80 and 10 per cent off list 
I’npset set screws. .80. 10 and 10 to 80, 10 and 25 per cent off list 
Milled studs 70 and 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 





Rolling billets, 4-in. and over : 0+ 00 1900.00 
Procesine Dillets.. GOGAT sie. 0s sis abbceccscseesue ~+- 40.00 
Forging billets, guaranteed ade ang : .. 45.00 
Sheet bars .... “e 35.00 
ae : a aint : 35.00 
*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in .--- $5.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in...$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock...........s.:. $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55.. .. 6.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75 . 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75 10.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, acid.... sit ae . 15.00 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved, per Ib sida wie: $d wie eaeele alee ane 1.90c. 
Skelp, sheared, per Ib sccccsceee 1.90c, 
ee, GTI, WO Disc kd cccccctecceucevcasencessans 1.90c. 
*Chicago mill base Is $46. Cleveland mill base, $45. 
Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 

S. A. E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100* (1%% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon). .$3.20 to $3.30 
2300 (3%,% Nickel) 4.55 to 4.65 
2500 (5% Nickel) 5.70to 6.80 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) 3.50to 3.60 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) 5.10to 5.30 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 7.20to 7.30 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) 6.45 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) a ... 3.60to 3.70 
5200* (Chromium Steel) . ns sided Maa aa: ait 7.50to 8.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) -. 4.30to 4.40 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 3.85 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)....... 3.30 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 

WEE sc adnetp wed des one vecscassee Gamer Gee 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)........... .»» 4.40to 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum)............ 4.35to 4.46 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)............ 3.50 to 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum sprin steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum)........ 4.75 to 6.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging ory: 
The ordinary differential for coal drawn bars is ic. per ID. 
higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same analysis. For billets 
under 4 x 4-in. down to and including 2%-in. squares, the 
price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not 8S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S. A. E. system. 
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Zine.—There very little change in the situation 
ow as compared with a week ago. Prices are a little 
gher after a moderate recession during the week, with 


prime Western quoted at 8.65c. to 8.70c., St. Louis. or 


’c. to 9.05c., New York, with spot selling at 8.75c. to 
8.80c., St. Louis As heretofore the strength of the 
narket is due largely to foreign demand. Domestic 
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orders at present levels and many of them are buying 

only what they need from time to time. 
Nickel.—Wholesale lots of 

at 34c. with shot nickel at 35c. 


38c. pel lb 


ingot nickel are quoted 
Electrolytic nickel is 
ncnanged a 

Antimony.—Chinese metal for prompt and early de- 
Hpot 


very is becoming scarcer and prices are higher. 
quoted today 20c., duty paid, with November- 
December arrival q ioted at 18.75c. to 19¢c. 
Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
quoted at 27c. to 28c. per lb. 
Old Metals.—The market is strong. Dealers’ sell 
prices are as follows in cents per 1D.: 
] 
g 
Chicago 
N | ead, im ind antimony Nave ad 
duc e influence of good buying 
Copper remains unchanged No price changes have 
ce among the old metals. We quote in carload 
l ( opper, 14.75c.; tin, 65c.; lead, 9.55c.; zinc, 
an carload lots, antimony, 21c. On old 
( YS ut copper wire, crucible shapes and cop 
! 0) copper bottoms, 10c.; red brass, Ye. 
vellow brass, 7.75c.; lead pipe, 8c.; zinc, 5.25c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 36e.; tin foil, 44c.; block tin, 52c.; all being deal 
ving prices for less than carload lots 


FOREIGN BUYING LIGHT 


Small Purchases by Japan—American Importers 
Active on Steel and Coke 


Nov. Foreign inquiry for iron and 
small with Japanese purchasing provid- 
of the current activity. Demand from South 
American markets is light and the Chinese markets are 
quiet, probably as a result of the renewal of warfare 
between the political factions. In Japan, the inquiry 
of the Ogura Oil Co., for 12,500 base boxes of tin plate 
was awarded to Iwai & Co., New York. A tonnage of 
1100 base boxes is being inquired for by the Tokyana 
Naval Fuel Department. 

Small purchases of rails are the only other feature 
of the present Japanese market. Tokio municipality 
losed with Mitsui & Co. on three miles of 91-lb. 

s with splice bars and has issued a call for 
additional tonnage of the same specifica- 
including two miles of 100-lb. guard rails, bids 
on which opened Nov. 1. Bids have been opened on the 
300,000 ft. of gas pipe for the Tokio Gas Co., but some 
exporters point out that, in view of the trial tonnage 
of about 100,000 ft. of such pipe placed with a French 
maker last spring, the present lot may go to Europe, 
provided the trial order proved satisfactory. 

American importers continue to make their presence 
felt in various markets, steel, pig iron and coke. A 
recent award of business to a European mill was the 
purchase of about 600 tons of reinforcing bars for a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sewer contract. The material was 
open-hearth steel and is understood to have been placed 
with the importer who booked 5500 tons of bars for the 
same sewer work about a year ago. In coke, the Ger- 
man product is apparently being quoted at the lowest 
prices, run of the oven still being obtainable, according 
to importers, at $8 to $8.25 per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic port. 

A report that is interesting both importers and ex- 
porters is from Germany to the effect that the German 
state railroads have placed a total of 360,000 tons of 
rails with German mills for delivery up to the end of 
next spring. Should this be true, it is pointed out that 
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for a time German sellers would probably be less inter- 
ested in rail business. 
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H. D. Williams Heads Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. and W. G. Clyde Carnegie 


Homer D. Williams is president of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. Rarely has a change in the presidency of a 
company caused more interest in steel trade circles 
than this sudden and unexpected shift of the head of 





H. D. WILLIAMS W. G. CLYDE 


the Carnegie Steel Co., the largest unit of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to an independent company. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Co. had hardly completed the re- 
casting of its financial structure in connection with the 
absorption of the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. last 
August before there were reports of a change, but it 
has been only in the past week that there had been 
audible suggestions of the possibility that Mr. Williams 
would be the new head of the company and such sug- 
gestions were not regarded very seriously, because of 
Mr. Williams’ long connection with the Carnegie Steel 
C3. 

The announcement that Mr. Williams had accepted 
the presidency of the company followed a meeting on 
Oct. 29, of the new board of directors of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., chosen at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders on Oct. 27. 

Other officers of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. are Emil 
Winter and Edward H. Bindley, vice-presidents; Henry 
J. Miller, secretary; W. C. Reitz, treasurer; Ray Max- 
well, assistant secretary, and Wallace L. Rowe, Jr., 
assistant treasurer. The board of directors elected at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders on Oct. 27 are: 
Homer D. Williams, Emil Winter, Edward H. Bindley, 
Charles E. Beeson, H. C. McEldowney, W. C. Reitz, 
Henry J. Miller, Wallace L. Rowe, Jr., Albion Bindley, 
Dwight Winter, W. Edgar Reed of Pittsburgh and 
James Speyer of New York. 

William G. Clyde, vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, meanwhile 
was elected president of the company to succeed Homer 
D. Williams. Mr. Clyde was born in Chester, Pa., and 
received his education in the public schools of that city, 
aud the Pennsylvania Military College, from which he 
wae sJraduated in the class of 1888, and from which he 
received in June, 1924, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Applied Science. He has been active since in the 
steel business and. while most of that time engaged in 
a sales capacity he had several years of shop and mill 
practice. He started as a civil engineer with Ryan & 
McDonald, a steel construction firm in Baltimore, and 
later became associated with Robert Wetherill & Co., 
machinists and founders of Chester. He secured valu- 
able mill training while with the Wellman Steel & Iron 
Co., Thurlow, Pa., where he was superintendent cf the 
plate mill, and subsequently with the Illinois Steel Co., 
at South Chicago, where he was employed for six years. 
Leaving the latter company, Mr. Clyde became district 
sales manager American Steel Hoop Co. at Philadel- 
phia, remaining in that position until that company 
was taken over by the Carnegie Steel Co. in 1900. After 
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spending three years in sales work at the Cleveland 
office of the Carnegie Steel Co., Mr. Clyde was made 
assistant genera] sales manager of the company with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, and in March, 1918, he 
was made vice-president and general manager of sales 
of the company. His elevation to the presidency of 
the Carnegie company broke a precedent in not making 
the succession directly from the operating department. 
Mr. Clyde is a member of the Masonic fraternity, of 
the Bankers’ Club of New York, the Seaview Golf Club 
of Absecon, N. J., the Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, the Pilgrims of New York, the Pitts- 
burgh Club, Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Duquesne 
Club, University Club and the Country Club, and is a 
director of the United States Steel and Carnegie Pen 
sion Fund, and of the Bank of Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 2.—Homer D. Williams and 
William G. Clyde assumed their new positions on 
Monday, and their offices were more like conserva- 
tories than places of business. Telegrams, letters and 
verbal expressions were numbered by hundreds. In 
both offices regular business gave place to receptions 
to the new executives. It is something of a novelty 
for the Carnegie Steel Co. to have a new president, 
as it is 11 years since Mr. Clyde’s predecessor was 
chosen. Something of a precedent was broken in the 
election of Mr. Clyde to the presidency, because not 
since the chairmanship of H. C. Frick has the com- 
pany had a head who has not come direct from the 
mills. Mr. Clyde, except for a few years early in his 
connection with the steel industry, when he had some 
experience as an Illinois Steel Co. plate mill superin- 
tendent, has been engaged in sales capacities. His 
friends tell of the great loss steel salesmanship would 
have suffered had he elected to continue as an operating 
man. Of great energy and of unusual personality, he 
combines executive ability with a large endowment of 
friendliness. His selection is a popular one with offi- 
cials of his own company and those of other Steel 
Corporation subsidiaries. 

Meanwhile, there is great satisfaction among offi- 
cials and employees of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. over 
the advent of Mr. Williams, who is expected to handle 
the affairs of that company in the same efficient way 
that has marked his Carnegie administration. 


PERSONAL 


A. M. Conneen, Jr., has been elected president of 
the Hedden Iron Construction Co., New York, succeed- 
ing Eugene B. Hedden, who retired as president on 
Nov. 2. Mr. Conneen has been identified with the 
Hedden company for a number of years, following his 
representing the Bethlehem Stee] Co. as sales repre- 
sentative in New York for its plate and structural 
steel departments. 


Lloyd H. Atkinson has resigned as vice-president 
of Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc., New York, to 
become vice-president of the Bayshore Co. at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., a corporation engaged in industrial and port 
developments at that point. Mr. Atkinson has been 
connected with the iron and steel business since 1908, 
when he was appointed rail sales agent of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. Later he became a partner in Crocker 
Brothers and continued in that connection after the 
merger with Rogers, Brown & Co. 

C. V. Wilt has been plaeed in charge of operations 
of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, in the 
capacity of assistant to the president. A. H. Baum 
has been named as second assistant to the président. 


Harry Llewellyn, formerly general purchasing 
agent Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, has 
become affiliated with T. L. Rose & Son, Ine., 67 Water 
Street, Pittsburgh, distributer of Dodge power trans- 
mission products, as vice-president. 
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John H. Bode, who, as announced in THE IRON AGE 
ast week, is the new president of Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, also is to be general manager 


f the company. E. S. Church, who has been president 
f the company, has been elected chairman of the board 
f directors. The new president, who recently was 
vice-president in charge of operations Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, has reached a high place in 
rolling mill engineering over the practical route. He 
was born in Youngstown, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1886, and after 

é grade and high school courses there, he 
nter t ploy of the Lloyd Booth Co., Youngs- 


engineering department. When that com- 
merged with the United Engineering & 
indry Co., Pittsburgh, he was transferred to Pitts 


rg Later he was with the Seamless Tube Co. of 
America (Pittsburgh Steel Products Co.), the Carnegie 
steel Co., Pittsburgh, and the Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh. He was successively chief draftsman, 


hiel engineer and vice-president in charge of opera- 
ie affiliate d witl the Mackintosh-He mpl ill C.:. 
elng appointed to the latter position in August, 1923. 


Emmett B. Carter has resigned a two years’ connec- 
tion with Barrett Co., New York, to become consulting 
engineer of the Tannin Corporation, 100 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. For some years he was chief 
engineer of the Midvale Steel Co., and subsequently of 
the Midvale and Cambria plants of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. 
G. S. Warren, vice-president A. P. Munning & Co., 
with headquarters at Chicago, recently resigned to be 
come vice-president and general manager of William 
H. Keller, Inc., Grand Haven, Mich., manufacturer of 
pneumatic tools. 

Edward B. Wickes has been elected vice-president 
of the Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich., and Henry 
E. Aldrich has been appoints : 


ited as general sales man- 
ager 


Frederick M. Becket has been elected vice-president 

Union Carbide Co., New York. 

H. Farrow has been appointed manager of the 
stamping department of the Transue-Williams Steel 
Forging Co., Alliance, Ohio, succeeding Carl Allcorn, 
who has retired. 

Wm. T. B. Miller, for seven years with Morris- 
Wheeler & Co., has joined the sales force of Horace T. 
Potts & Co., Pl iladelphia. 


Horatio S. Schroeder, formerly general sales man- 
ager, Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales. He started 
vith the Interstate company in 1915 as manager of the 
New York office. In March, 1923, he was transferred 
to the Chicago office to become division sales manager 
ind in September, 1924, was appointed general sales 
manager. 

Waldo Mills Pitken, 722 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
h een appointed sales agent in New Orleans and 
part of I siana, for the Newport Rolling Mill Co., 


Newport, Ky 

F. M. Cross, formerly manager of the New York 
pneumatic tool department of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
11 Broadway, New York, has been appointed manager 
of the same department for the Chicago territory, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

John A. Camm has resigned as general sales and 
advertising manager for the W. F. & John Barnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 

L. H. Bittner, purchasing agent for the Atlas Alloy 
Steel Corporation, Dunkirk, N. Y., since 1922, has been 
transferred to the Pittsburgh office of that company in 
the capacity of assistant sales manager. Walter Bould 
will become purchasing agent at Dunkirk. 

H. P. Mackinnon has joined the Great Lakes Foun- 
dry Sand Co., Detroit, in a sales and engineering 
capacity. He has been affiliated with the foundry in- 
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dustry in an executive capacity for the past 20 years 
and for the last eight years as sales engineer with the 
Wm. H. Nicholls Molding Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


James A. Galligan, vice-president Mortimer B. 
Flynn Coal Co., Chicago, became associated with the 
Union Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, on Nov. 1. 
He will be identified principally with the sales depart- 
ment and will devote particular attention to the further 
introduction of a patented high power hand brake, 
which is already standard equipment on several rail- 
roads. Mr. Galligan will again have headquarters in 
the McCormick Building, where he was located for 
many years. Prior to his connection with the coal busi- 
ness, he was assistant to the president By-Products 
Coke Corporation, and manager of coke sales for Pick- 
ands, Brown & Co., Chicago. He was a pioneer in the 
introduction of by-product coke in the Middle West. 
Before going to Chicago in 1908, he was assistant gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
at Milwaukee. 
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GreorGE ADAMS Post, president George A. Post Co., 
manufacturer of railroad supplies, and chairman of 
the Railroad Committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, died Oct. 31 of a sudden attack of heart 
disease at his home in Somerville, N. J. He was born 
at Cuba, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1854, and at 18 entered the 
freight department of the Erie Railroad. He was 
advanced to assistant to the superintendent of motive 
power. At 22 he was elected mayor of Susquehanna, 
Pa., and six years later was sent to Congress, being 
the youngest member of the House. He was admitted 
to the bar in Pennsylvania and was editor of the Mont- 
rose, Pa., Democrat in 1883-89. Then for two years 
he was on the New York World. In 1892 he entered 
the railroad supply business as vice-president of the 
Standard Coupler Co., assuming the presidency in 1894. 
He helped organize the permanent Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1904 and became the 
first president of the Railway Business Association in 
1909, holding the office for nine years. Mr. Post was 
a member of the Machinery Club, New York, president 
in 1911-12, and a member of the Lotos and Railroad 
clubs. He leaves his wife and one son, George A. Post, 
Jr., vice-president of the Post company. Mr. Post 
won fame as an after-dinner speaker and was known 
widely as “‘the apostle of good humor.” 

GEORGE M. BASFORD, head of the G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, and consulting engineer of the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, whose sudden death in New York, Oct. 
26, was mentioned in this column last week, was one 
of the organizers and has been familiarly called the 
father of the Railway Signal Association, but was 
better known for his influence on the improvement of 
steam locomotive design and utilization. He was born 
in Boston in 1865, and was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1889, after which 
he entered the railroad field, serving as draftsman, 
and in 1897 was made editor of the American Engineer 
and Railroad Journal, now the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. In September, 1905, he was made assistant 
to the president of the American Locomotive Co., and 
in March, 1913, became chief engineer of the railroad 
department of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. In March, 
1916, he organized the G. M. Basford Co. to handle 
technical advertising. At about this time he was also 
made president of the newly organized Locomotive 
Feedwater Heater Co. and headed it for several years 
until it was taken over by the Superheater Co. 


EDMUND PAULSEN, sales engineer the Little Red 
Wagon Mfg. Co., Omaha, died Oct. 18, aged 63 years. 
For 24 years he had been connected with the company 
and was at one time factory superintendent. L. S. 
Paulsen, his son, is the present superintendent. 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


Awards Numerous and Total 30,000 Tons—New 
Bidding Method Effective 


Structural awards of the week made up somewhat 
in volume what they lacked in size. The total reported 
was about 30,000 tons. The previous week’s bookings 
of 60,000 tons were swollen by a single 20,000 ton build- 
ing. Activity in the New York district, it is claimed 
in some quarters, was partly the result of the recent 
decision of fabricators to quote after Nov. 1 on a con- 
tract rather than a pound price basis and accordingly 
purchasers felt it to their interest to close to secure 
bidding on the old method. Pending business includes 
two sizable tonnages, 7000 tons for the Los Angeles, 
Cal., city hall and 5000 tons for a storage warehouse 
in New York, bringing the total close to 49,000 tons. 

Royal Indemnity Insurance Co., 150 William Street, New 
York, office building, 5700 tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works, New York. 

Apartment at 350 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
600 tons to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction, New York. 

Office building, Clinton and Joralemon Streets, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 810 tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works, New York. 

New York Central Lines, bridge flooring for Chicago, 
750 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co., Chicago. 

Sulka Building, Fifth Avenue, New York, 725 tons, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York. 

Marshall Field, residence, 4 East Seventieth Street, New 
York, 600 tons, to A. E. Norton, Inc., New York 

Hotel, 331-41 West Ninety-third Street, New York, 1250 
tons to A. E. Norton, Inc., New York. 

Theater and stores, Roosevelt Avenue, Woodside, L. L, 
N. Y., 200 tons, to George A. Just Co., New York. 

Apartment building, 35 West Ninth Street, New York, 
340 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co., New 
York. 

Apartment building, 350 East Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, 450 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co 

Apartment building, 203 West 106th Street, New York, 
760 tons, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge at Steubenville, Ohio, 250 
tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Power plant, Pittston, Pa., 2700 tons, to American 
gridge Co. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, office building 
550 tons, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa 

Palmolive Co., Milwaukee, plant at Edgewater, N. J., 
350 tons, to an unnamed fabricator. 

State hospital, Creedmore, Long Island, 1600 tons, to an 
unnamed fabricator. 

New York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, ventilating build- 
ing, 2100 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge & Iron Co 

Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Florence,.N. J., 
building, 600 tons, to the Austin Co. 

Lion Brewery, New York, apartment building, Fifth 
Avenue and Eightieth Street, New York, 500 tons, to New 
York Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Apartment building, West-Ninety-sixth Street, New York, 
1000 tons, to Hinkle Iron Co. 

Apartment building, East Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, 1000 tons, to Hinkle Iron Co., New York. 

Apartment building, Park Avenue and Eightieth Street 
New York, 1300 tons, to Hinkle Iron Co., New York 

Apartment building, Park Avenue and Ninety-second 
Street, New York, 1300 tons, to Paterson Bridge & Iron 
Works, Paterson, N. J 

Public school No. 101, Forest Hills, Long Island, 1000 
tons, to Harris Structural Steel Co., New York. 

Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., warehouse 
building at Hartford, Conn., 110 tons, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, factory, 120 tons 
to Fort Pitt sridge Works. 

High school gymnasium, Waukegan, Ill., 247 tons, to 
Midland Structural Steel Co 

Starck Piano Co., Chicago, Ill., loft building, 104 tons, 
to Duffin Iron Co., Chicago. 

North Side high school, Fort Wayne, Ind., 250 tons, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

Insurance building, Indianapolis, Ind., 125 tons, to Robert 
Berner Structural Steel Co., Indianapolis. 

United States Engineers, office building, Louisville, Ky., 
750 tons, to American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., Emeryville, Cal, 100 
tons, to Moore Dry Dock Co., San Francisco. 

New Grauman Theater, Hollywood, Cal. 750 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Hubbard Mfg. Co., Oakland, Cal., 150 tons, to Judson Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco. 
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Everett Pulp & Paper Co Everett, Wash 150 tons, to 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co Minneapolis. 

Standard Seamless Tube Co., Economy, Pa., plant exten- 
sion, 600 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Loft building, Eighth Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York, 2500 tons. 

Manhattan Storage Warehouse Co., New York, Third 
Avenue and Eightieth Street, 5000 tons 

Apartment building, West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, 
‘ toma 

Apartment building, Park Avenue and Ninetieth Street, 
New York, 800 tons 

Apartment building, Central Park West and Eighty-fourth 
Street, New York, 500 tons 

Loft building, 316 Broadway, New York, 1000 tons 

Cranleigh Hospital, East Ninetieth Street, New York, 
800 tons 

Apartment building, 41 West Ninety-sixth Street, New 
York, 900 tons 

George A. Fuller Co., New York, club building at Miaml, 
Fla., 1500 tons 

Lehigh Valley Railroad, bridges, 500 tons 

New England-Portland Cement Co., Rockland, Me build- 
ing, 150 tons 

Florida East Coast Railroad, bridges, 1200 tons 

West Point, N. Y., building, 2000 tons 

New York Central Lines, bridges, 650 tons 

Hotel, Greensborough, N. C., 800 tons 

Barnett National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., 1000 
tons 

Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 20 coal barges, 


8000 tons 


Island Creek Coal Co., 8 coal barges, $00 tons 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich 2000 tons 

Standard Oil Co Wood River, Ill., refinery buildings, 
650 tons 


Marland Refining Co., Ponca City, Okla., oil storage tanks, 
tonnage unstated 
Chicago Athletic Club, Chicago, 400 tons 


Gas holders Allen, Pa., 3000 tons Lawrence, Mass., 
1500 tons; Taunton, Mass 1000 tons; Toronto, Ont., 1500 
tons. 


Mangin & Otter, Inc., Eighth and Mission Streets, San 
Francisco, loft building, 300 tons 

Temple Emanu El, San Francisco, 300 tons. 

Los Angeles, City Hall, 7000 tons 

City of Carmichael, Cal., pipe line, 250 to 300 tons. 

City of Bend, Ore pipe line, 850 tons; bids close Nov. 20 

Key System Transit Co., Oakland, Cal., two ferry boats, 
1600 to 2000 tons of plates and shapes 

Santa Fe Railroad Co barge, 700 tons of plates and 
shapes 

City of Auburn, Wash., pipe line, 300 tons; bids close 
Nov. 14 

East Bay Water Co., Oakland, Cal., pipe line, 375 tons; 
bids closed 

Southern California Edison Co Los Angeles, pipe line, 
3000 tons 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Orders for Over 4100 Cars but No Important 
Fresh Inquiries 


Outstanding in the week’s developments in the rail- 
road equipment field was the purchase of 4000 freight 
cars by the St. Louis-San Francisco. No fresh in- 
quiries of importance appeared. The items are as 
follows: 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed three postal cars with 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 

The St. Louis-San Francisco has placed 2000 box cars 
and 14 passenger coaches with the American Car & Foundry 
Co., 500 box cars with the General American Car Co., 500 
automobile cars each with the Mount Vernon Car Mfg Co. and 
the Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., and 500 gondolas with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co The same road will 
also purchase 25 large Mikado type freight engines and 10 
Mountain type passenger engines at an early date. 

The Sinclair Refining Co. has ordered 50 10,000-gal. tank 
cars from the General American Tank Car Corporation. 

The Nickel Plate has placed 100 underframes with the 
Pennsylvania Car Co. 

The Industria] Coal Co. has bought 75 mine cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The T. F. Quinn Coal Co. has ordered 12 mine cars of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
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W Aircraft ¢ 18 Broadway, New York 
1 th forme plant of the Standard Aero Co 
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Newark Wire 


Works, 676 So 


I uth Fourteenth Street 
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Mfg. Co., 342 Matlison Avenue, Néw York, 
manufacturer of paper products, has work under way oh a 
oné-story addition to its mill at Milford, N. J., 30 x 112 ft., 
to cost $35 George Bidwell is plant superintendent. 
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The Crane Market 


“SEW new inquiries of any size have appeared in the ov 
head field, but the closing of lists that have been pending 


for some time has rendered the market fairly activ: rhe 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has closed on its cranes for 
domestic use and the Andes Copper Mining Co. has purchased 
its five cranes for Chile, leaving a total of 17 overhead 
cranes to be purchased for export to Chile by the Ande 
Copper Mining Co No action has been taken on the 
gantry cranes for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester! 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad, in the market for sever 
months for an overhead traveling crane, will probal 
purchase until after settlement of the coal strike Tl G 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has cancelled its 
quiry for two overhead cranes for Buffalo, N. Y but 


about to close on the 10-ton crane for Schenectady a1 

has two 2-ton cranes to be purchased for West Philadelphia 
The 30-ton gantry crane for which the Phoenix Utility Co 
71 Broadway, New York, has been in the market will no 
be purchased at present as a result of the revolutior 
Ecuador. The Mobile Steel Co., Mobile, Ala., is interested 


purchasing a 3 to 4-ton electric locomotive crane 


Among recent purchases are 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New York, two 20-to nd 
iin \ Al \‘ (UU 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, Pitts 
burgh, has awarded a general contract to J. W. Ferguson 
10 West Fortieth Street, New York, for a four-story factory 
branch and distributing plant, 98 x 372 ft., at Newark, N. J 
to cost $250,000 Walter S. Timmis, 315 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is architect 

The United States Toy Co., Newark, has leased a por! 
of the building at 86 Shipman Street, for a local plant 

The Morris Machinery Co., 99 Chestnut Street, Newar! 
has purchased a factory, 60 x 200 ft., at 43-45 Oliver Street 
and will occupy for a new plant Improvements will be 
made 

The Jenkins Mfg. Co., 35 Farrand Street, Bloomfield 
N. J., to meet the demand for its new line of red brass pipe 
fittings and unions, is erecting a one-story sawtooth foundry 
addition, which with new electric furnace equipment will in 
crease capacity in this department, it is stated, about 500,000 


lb. per year. Walter Kidde & Co., Ine., New York s tl 
engineering and constructing concern in charge 
Chicago 
CHICAGO, Nov 
OCAL machine tool dealers find after having 
a balanced their books for the month just pass 
that October buying was in somewhat better vo 
ume than that of September Inquiries have alse 
been well sustained Deliveries have not 
proved; in fact, several types of machines are now 
being booked for delivery during the first tw 
weeks in January The announcement that ths 
tools and equipment of the Midwest Engine Co 
Indianapolis, Ind., are to be sold at auction h 
caused some little apprehension in the trade. Ma: 
of these machine tools are comparatively new and 
were purchased for the purpose of manufacturing 
ractor engines 
It is now understood that the Nash Motors Co K 
Wis., closed for a part of $50,000 worth of rank } 
for which it was reported in the market last wee 
that probably more than $30,000 worth of grinding ‘ 
ave been ordered It is also said to be n t ! 
for a number of turret lathes. The Yellow Coa Mfz. C 
Chicago, is inquiring for milling machines and turrs ut 
and the Yellow Sleeve Valve Bngine Works, Bast M ne 
ill is also interested in additional machine tools The 
4. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, has bought a few 
scattered tools, including several drilling machines That 
ympany has not withdrawn from the market, still being 


nterested, it is said, in additional milling equipment The 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, has bought tw 4-f 
radial drills and is inquiring for tools to be used in its 
various tractor and bus manufacturing plants The list 
for the Palmer House, a new Chicago hotel, has been closed 
and the Florida East Coast list is being actively warked or 
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Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, a 100-ft. bucket handling 


ne for the Nazaret! ‘ement Co., Nazareth, Pa., reported 
Crane & Engineering C 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co Philadelphia, a 5-ton trolley 
om the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co Toronto, Ont i 
trolley from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
M. A. Long Co., Baltimore, recently in the market for a 
ton locomotive crane has purchased a used machin« 


WANASOALQU NA) METS OSES TR Tae 


Chicag is al nquiry out for a 15-tr lathe 
ind a d-it drill press The St joseph Structural Steel 
Co St. Joseph, Me ntemplates the purchase of a gate 
hear for plates 45 wide x , in. thick, a 1% and a 

ton electric hoist, and an architectural type of punch with 
throat 12 i eep t yuunch %-in. diameter holes through 


-in metal 

The Interstate Public Service C« Vincennes, Ind., has 
rk under way on the enlargement and improvement of 
plant at Edwardsport, Ind., to cost more than $150,000 


The Great Western Sugar Co., Sugar tuilding, Denver 


Colo., plans the construction of a power plant at its Minatar, 
Neb., beet sugar mil The cost, with machinery, will be 
ipproximately $1,500,000 

The Knife River Coal Mining Co Beulah, N. D will 


rebuild a portion of its power house and mining plant 
recently destroyed by fire with loss of approximately 


$100,000 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is contem- 
plating the expenditure of approximately §60,000 for an 
addition to its steel car plant at Galesburg, Il 

The Arkansas Foundry Co., Little Rock, Ark., is erect 
ing a steel addition to its foundry and is in the market 
for molding machines, cupola and sand blast equipment 


It also is inquiring for a used steel building, approximately 
60 x 150 ft 20 ft. high 
The Binks Spray Equipment Co., 3130 Carroll Avenue, 


Chicago, manufacturer of spraying and washing machinery, 
iS arranging for extensions in its two-story plant to cost 
about $19,000 Arthur B. Maiwurm, 1100 North Boulevarc, 
Oak Park, Ill, is architect 

James Marz 113 Winthrop Street, Chicago, has plans 
for a two-story and basement automobile service, repair 
ind garage building, 100 x 150 ft to cost $150,000 with 


quipment 


The Klauer Mfg. C Ninth and Washington Streets 
Dubuque lowa, manufacturer of sheet metal ceilings and 
kindred products s contemplating the erection of a new 
plant n lowa Street 

The Lennox Furnace Co Marshalltown lowa, has 
warded a genera ontract to Leon Will, Marshalltown, 
for a one-story addition, 80 x 100 ft., to cost approximately 
$30,000 with equipment. 

The Interstate Power Co Dubuque lowa, operating 
the Dubuque Electric Co. and other public utilities, has 


plans for an addition to its steam-operated electric gen- 
erating station to cost about $500,000 with machinery 
H. C. Orton is vice-president 

The Illinois Cooperage Mfg. C: 20 South State Street 
Chicag has awarded a general contract to Steinhardt & 
Cooper, Blue Island, ti., for a new one-story mill, 136 x 150 
ft., with power house, at Blue Island, to cost $65,000. Buck- 
dmore Hammond Building, Hammond, Ind., are 
architects 


The Martin Mfg. Co., Oak Hill, St. Louis Park, Minn 
s considering rebuilding the portion of its foundry recently 
destroyed by fire, with loss reported at $25,000 including 
equipment W. P. Martin is president 
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The Englewood Overland (¢ 2 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, local representativ he Overland automobile, 
has preliminary plans for a one-story nd basement ser- 
vi re] and ¢ ore buildir x 14 ft.. to cost 
$1 ‘ gz eq Hi G West 
1x i Street r t 

H Sugar ( Kittredge Building, Denver, Colo., 
has plans for a new beet sugar refinery at Torrington Wyo., 
{includ power! uchine sho] ost close to 
$1,: { W né 

The Packalr Motor ¢ ( of Chicag 2357 South Michi- 
gan Ave! C3 wal 1 genera ontract t 
the H. ] Ee tedt { Nort Michigan Avenue, for 
ft r nent r pair and garage build- 
ns X1TI itely $1 UUU 

Re Wir ( $ Kinzie Street, Chicag« 
W j ral I oe 4. B. Larson, 19 South 
I S 5 ‘ i ‘ ry storage and dis- 
, : x f $5 00 Frank D 
Chase Ir 7 Nort} M his r A ' ‘ architect and 
er , Ziv is pr ler 
New England 
Boston, Nov. 2. 
- TrOBER er ed wit} freact buving movement 
() n hine tools Business was confined t 
ely w house however, and consider- 
bly ‘ ised tools were sold than new Sales 
eis f ; “ \ I \ eau me 
1 veral itomat rew machine power 
resses, milling machines, grinders, lathes, radial 
i g drills. A central Massachusetts ma 
hiner t ker bought several grinding machines 
. .f me ‘ } t most of the bu ng has 
hee < gle tools New ries aré re sing 
f I ict equipment ] addi 
New York S ealers re quiring for 
gr net e ge itters, Blar 
’ nder itor sl rs, Wa r & Swasey 
tur + thes ‘ , sed ¢ ment 
The Hunt-S er Mfg. Cor] 3 Dorchester A 
Son } a : ¢ ¢ \ : ft 
vw | Ss g ¢ 20 I S et, West 
S R M Vil t I j T to cos $30,000 
Ww hue p S springt the arcl 
te 
} < \ 4 i x 170 
i iring andar e-sto nd basement 
7 ft r h ring plant for the 
Safet Razor C South Bostor Charles T. Main, 
ri shire Street, I t s engineer f the blade plant 
* \ & iat Sor ( “TY gir T Tor 
I € lant 
filed 1 the Hood Rubber ‘ Wate! 
Mas n f turer t bile tires, et for ad 
u ngs N l 2 and 53 to cost $80,000 
\ w corporatio recent purchaser of the plant an 
New H Sewing Machine Co Orange 
has take ver tl roperty from the receiver, Charle 
Y. § lar nd | I s r developing t capacity 
t r te mprovements and replacements wil 
€ pment 
é I 1B g ( r irk Avenue, Hart 
f ( has awarded a general ntract to the Imperial 
721 Main Street, for a one-story addition 
+ 
e | ler] Brothers Tool C Cummins Street, Somer 
Mz W rebuild the portion of its plant recently 
f ind will replace equipment 
mford Water C Stamford, Conn., has filed plans 

Ww t machine and repair shop, 42 x 67 ft., and 
yne-stor service and garage building, 25 x 88 ft., to cost 
$< Butler & Provoost, Stamford, are architects 

Thoma McGrath, Providence, R. I., manufacturing 
jeweler, has awarded contract to the Famiglietti Construction 

359 Charles Street, for a new two-story factory, 60 x 100 
ft., to cost $30,000. 

Fire, Oct. 26, damaged a portion of the plant of the 
LeBaron Foundry Co., Brockton, Mass., with loss reported 
at $13,000 

The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., manufac- 


turer of ball bearings, etc., has superstructure in progress 
on a five-story addition, estimated to cost $120,000. It is 
purposed to have the structure ready for the machinery in- 


stallation early in the coming year. 
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The Mack Motor Haulage Co., 673 Connecticut Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn., will soon ask bids for a one-story service, 
repair and garage building, totaling about 35,000 sq. ft., to 


cost $150,000, with equipment. The Warren Engineering 
Co., Boston, is engineer. 

The Patent Button Co., 41 Brown Street, Waterbury, 
Conn., has plans for a power house, 33 x 45 ft., at its new 


factory now in course of building. Westcott & Mapes, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn., are architects and engineers. 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKER, Nov. 2. 

CTOBER has been one of the best months this year with 
O respect to the volume of machine tools sales and other 
equipment. Local too] builders enter November with order 
books in the best shape since the beginning of the year 
and more men at work than in eighteen months past. Added 
to the general demand from other centers of the industry 
is a relatively excellent local call for equipment. 

The A. O. Smith Milwaukee, which has 
under construction an addition, known as project No. 51, 
180 x 520 ft., to be used for the production of gasoline 
cracking stills, oil line couplings and similar welded products, 
has let contracts for building No. 52, of approximately equal 


Corporation, 


size. This will be used for further development of the 
automobile frame and axle housing division, and will be 
160 x 560 ft. While orders have been placed for very 
large requirements of equipment, much more remains to be 


purchased. The two projects call for an 
tween $500,000 and $750,000 in 
Lioyd R is president 


investment of be- 
buildings and machinery. 


Smith and general manager. 


The Crucible Steel Casting Co., 612 Clinton Street, Mil- 
waukee, is breaking ground for its new plant along the 
Chicago & North Western tracks, between Eleventh and 


Fifteenth Avenues, to cost about $450,000. The main foundry 
x be 135 x 385 ft., and was designed by the H. K. Fergu- 
on Ce Upon completion, the present plant on Clinton 


Street will be disposed of. 


manager. 


Albert C. Lange is president and 
general 
The South Side Malleable Casting Co., Milwaukee, of 
Walter W is president and general manager, 
ympleting a foundry addition, 177 x 186 ft., at Fourteenth 
and Windlake Avenues, at a cost of about $90,000. 


Goods Mfg. C., Wis 


whict Lange 


The Aluminum Manitowoc, , has let 


general contract to W. W. Oeflein, Inc., 86 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, for the construction of a five-story ex- 
tension, 140 x 150 ft., to its branch production center at 


Two Rivers, Wis The engineers are Lockwood, Green & 
Cr Chicago. With machinery and other equipment, the 


e n 
project will cost about 250,000. 


The Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., 
ware, et« 


manufacturer of enameled 
has plans by Brust & Philipp, architects, 
Milwaukee, for a new brass foundry, 82 x 
let construction contracts immediately. The 
about $75,000, including electric melting 
d other machinery. Walter J. Kohler is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The Fox 


$50,000 to 


10) Broadway, 
202 ft., and will 
will « 
equipment al 


work 


River Paper Co 


$60,000 in the 


, Appleton, 
construction 


Wis., will invest 
and equipment of a 
shop, 80 x 105 ft., 30 ft. high, and 
contract with the C. R. Meyer & 
Oshkosh, Wis. The shop will re- 
equipment for servicing the entire mill. E. L 
engineer, 


filter house and machin« 
has placed the general 
Sons Co., 50 State Street 
quire general 
Small is chief 
The Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee 


453 East Water Street, 
, is awarding contracts for a new plant at 1101-1105 
Clybourn Street. It will be 40 x 30 x 110 ft., one story and 
basement to cost $35,000. W. H. Fernholz is president 
and general manager, 

The Martin 
Block 


part 


Estate, Frank C. Courtenay, trustee, Iron 
Milwaukee, will build a three-story automotive head- 
quarters and service building, 60 x 120 ft., at 558-560 Jackson 
Street, Milwaukee, for the Osmond Jordan Co., now at 182-184 
Sixth Street. The charge of Barkhausen & 
Logemann, architects, 79 Wisconsin Street, local. It will 
about $75,000 completely equipped. 

The Koehring Corporation, 3100 Concordia Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of concrete mixers, paving outfits, 
contractors’ hoists, etc., let the general contract to the 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. for building a brick and steel storage 
building, 66 x 300 ft., which will require one or two cranes 
and some other equipment. 


work is in 


ost 


The Tures Mfg. Co., 392-394 Sixth Street, Milwaukee, 
suffered a loss by fire in its plant on Oct. 26 and practicaHy 
The company manufactures gaso- 
electrical 
planned to re-establish 

Schomberg is president. 


all equipment was ruined. 
line lighting systems and fixtures, 
appliances. It is 
mediately. Richard 


fixtures and 
the plant im- 












The Western Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis.,. operating several plants in Racine, has acquired three 
acres at Mound and Liberty Streets and the Chicago &-North 
Western tracks and will build a new plant at an estimated 
cost of $125,000, thus concentrating all activities. 


The George J. Meyer Mfg. Co., 576 Clinton Street, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of bottling machinery, will build an 
additional story, 42 x 140 and 34 x 100 ft., on its present 
five-story main works. The general contractor is Charles 
B. Danielson. George J. Meyer is president and general 
manager. 

The Common Council, Menasha, Wis., has accepted the 
bid of Anton Nielsen & Son, Neenah, for building a municipal 
garage and service station, tool house and storage building 
for city vehicles, machinery and equipment. The shop 
fixtures and tools will be purchased shortly. McMahon & 
Clark, Menasha, are the consulting engineers. 

The Board of Industrial Education, Oshkosh, Wis., has 
accepted the bids of the C, R. Meyer & Sons Co., local, to 
build the new vocational school and recreation building, 
designed by Auler & Jensen, local architects, and estimated 
to cost $325,000 complete. R. K. Schriber is president of 
the board. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 2. 

USINESS in some lines of machinery is keeping 
B up to recent volume, but in other lines there 
has been a little slowing down the past week or 
two, which is attributed to the reduced buying by 
the automotive industry. October, with some local 
dealers, was as good as previous months, but or- 
ders booked by others last month showed a falling 
off because their volume did not keep up the last 
two weeks. A local manufacturer of turret lathes 
sold more machinery in October than in any pre- 
vious month of the year. These were all in single 
machine orders or in small lots. Manufacturers 
of shearing and punching machinery report an 
improvement in demand from structural shops. 
Sales during the week included six presses pur- 
chased by the Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Used machinery is moving well. 


There is considerable talk of price advances on machine 
tools. Some manufacturers outside of the Cleveland dis- 
trict report an increase in labor costs and the cost of 
material also shows a slight upward tendency. This is 
expected to become more noticeable after the first of the 
year. Orders for machine tools for delivery in five or six 
months are being taken and some in the trade feel that they 
should have better prices to give them further protection 
against advancing costs on machinery sold for extended 
delivery. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has taken 
three special ore handling bridges for the Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated Nitrate Corporation and two revolving car 
dumpers for the Chile Exploration Co. The Streine Tool & 
Mfg. Co., New Bremen, Ohio, booked an order for 30 elec- 
trically driven shears covering the entire shearing equip- 
ment for the new Indiana Harbor tin plate plant of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


The Akron Standard Mold Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
awarded a contract for a one-story machine shop at an 
estimated cost of $50,000. 


The Alliance Steel Products Co., Alliance, Ohio, which 
was recently organized and is building a plant, has elected 
David Kendall president; Homer Kendall, vice-president and 
P. S. Bottomley, treasurer. 

The Vitreous Enameling Co., Mansfield, Ohio, plans the 
construction of a $40,000 addition to its factory. 

The Union Malleable Mfg. Co., Cleveland, with capital 
of $50,000 will manufacture a line of malleable iron fittings 
for water, gas, oil or compressed air pipe. The plant of 
the company has been completed 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 2. 


E Cummings Engine Co., Columbus, Ind., has acquired 
14 acres in the northern section of the city as a site for 


new works. Plans will soon be prepared for initial build- 


ings to aggregate about 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 


present works will be removed to the new location and addi- 
tional machinery installed. 
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The Edwards Valve & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind., has 





awarded a general contract to the Austin Co., Chicago, for 
a one-story addition. 

The Lyons Clay Products Co., Brook, Ind., Lawrence 
Lyons, president, recently organized to manufacture fire- 
proofing products, has tentative plans for a _ three-story 
factory 90 x 260 ft., at Center Point, Ind., to cost approx- 
imately $150,000 including machinery. Work will begin early 
in the coming year. 

The Board of Education, 150 North Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis, plans the installation of a manual training de- 
partment in its proposed Shortridge North Side high school 
group, to cost $2,500,000, for which it is expected to ask bids 
on a general contract in December. J. Edwin Popf and 
Woolling, Indiana Pythian Building, are architects. 

The Turner Mfg. Co., 112 West Jefferson Street, Kokomo, 
Ind., has awarded a general contract to E. L. Danner, 116 
West Monroe Street, for a one-story addition, 80 x 135 ft., 
to cost approximately $30,000 with equipment. The E. B 
Dunlap Co., 1125 North Buckeye Street, is architect. 

The American Closet Valve Co., Mars Hill, Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of enameled iron products, plumbing fixtures, 
etc., is arranging for the removal of a portion of its plant 
to a new building, 60 x 132 ft., being completed, with the 
installation of additional equipment. The space left in the 
former building will be used as a brass foundry. The com- 
pany also plans for early future expansion, to include an 
iron foundry. Charles A. Wulf is general manager. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story school to be erected by the Harrison Township 
Board of Education, William McQuirk, 321% Ohio Street, 
Terre Haute, Ind., trustee, to cost $130,000, for which bids 
will soon be asked on a general contract. The Shourds- 
Stoner Co., Tribune Building, is architect, 


The Slagle Radio Co., South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has tentative plans under consideration for a new fac- 
tory, work to begin early next year. L. S. Slagle is president, 

The Indianapolis Plating Co., 635 Kentucky Avenue, In- 
dianapolis, has awarded a general contract to Murphy & 
Isenhour, Indianapolis, for a new plant, 60 x 100 ft. The 
equipment installation is estimated to cost about $25,000 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 2. 

HERE is still a cheerful tone to the local 
ead tool market. With rising activity in 
the steel industry, which is attended with advanc- 
ing prices, the prospect for closing much of the 
pending business on which quotations have been 
made is encouraging. The outlook for railroad 
business also is brighter. In point of sales October 
was a fairly good month with most dealers, al- 
though most of the business was in single tools. 
Many of these items, however, ran into fairly high 
value, which helped the month’s showing. 


Bernard H. Prack, Martin Building, Pittsburgh, archi- 
tect and engineer, has been engaged by the Conemaugh 
Iron Works, Blairsville, Pa., to prepare plans for rebuilding 
the portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire, consist- 
ing of a one-story foundry, 130 x 312 ft., and machine shop, 
60 x 75 ft., to cost about $250,000 with equipment. Head- 
quarters are at Latrobe, Pa The company manufactures 
enameled iron goods. 


The West Penn Power Co., West Penn Building, Pitts- 
burgh, is arranging for a new capital stock issue of $10,- 
000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for extensions 
and improvements in power plants and systems 


The City- Council, Coraopolis, Pa., is planning a bond 
issue of $220,000, the fund to be used for extensions and 
improvements in the municipal electric light and power 
plant, including additional equipment 


The Penn Metal Co 65 Franklin Street, Boston, has 
awarded a general contract to the Plate Construction Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for the initial unit of its proposed 
plant at Parkersburg for the manufacture of metal lath 
and other metal fireproofing products. The company pur- 
poses to construct additional units later for sheet metal 
specialties. 

The Superior Brick & Tile Co., Huntington, W. Va, 
recently organized with a capital of $200,000, has acquired 
the local plant of the Huntington Clay Products Co. Plans 
are under consideration for extensions and the installation 
of additional equipment. 

E. IL du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
have work in progress on a new plant in the vicinity of 
Clinchfield, W. Va., for the manufacture of synthol, a gaso- 
line substitute, to cost in excess of $400,000 with machinery. 
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The Hydro Electric Commission of Ontario, University 
Avenue. Toronto, is arranging for the erection of a power 
lant’ at Alexandra Landing, Ont 

Canadian General Electric Co., 212 King — Street 
West, Toronto, is preparing plans for an addition to its 
int at Ward Street and Wallace Avenue 


Foreign 


B LDS re being asked by the Trade ind Produce Officer, 
New Zealand Government Offices $15 Strand, London, 

W.C.2 England intil Jan. 11, 1926, for equipment for 
road department, Wellingtor New Zealand, includ 


fired bolt furnace fuel oil tanks and 


at ns at thie office noted 


he Mexican Panu Oil Co 10 Wall Street, New York 


irranged for an ncreast n ipital from $3,000,000 to 
: nd $5.000.000. a considerable portion of the proceeds to be used 
the development f properties ir sgritish Guiana, 
ding the nstallation of machinery, storage and dis- 
ran buting facilities, et 
: The Compania Electro-Siderurjica Industrial de Val 
ia, Santiago, Chile, has acquired a site for a hydroelectric 
wer plant near Valdivia, and contemplates the construc 
R : a station with a capacity of 32,000 hp., to be used 
6 onnection with a central steel works in this district 
MI For its concession, the company agrees to operate a plant 
with capacity of about 50,000 tons of iron and steel products 
annum Further information at the office of the Elec 
Kxquipment Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, reference N« 23480 
\venu The American Chamber of Commerce in France, 32 Rue 
drun et laitbout, Paris, has received an inquiry (C-3177), from a 
npal it Marseilles in the market for American wire 
ned wire 
Trade Changes 
Nip “he Uehling Instrument Co Paterson, N J has 
i DI nted the Ernest E. Lee Co., 115 South Dearborn Street, 
Chi o, to represent it in Northern Illinois and Northern 
re lt na, in connection with the sale of CO, recorders, fuel- 
trust \ é neters and other power plant instruments 
t rik I Coon De Visser Co., which has been representing 
toc! the Uehling Instrument Co. for several years in Michigan 
moved from 1772 West Lafayette Boulevard to 2051 
ireau W Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit 
st I The Union DraWn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. discon 
d ed as of Nov 1, the warehousing of cold finished steel 
1 of 10 pe! in the Philadelphia and New York districts Distribution 


‘ ompany’s products in the Philadelphia district here 
ifter will be through the established warehouses of Horace 
petition ji T. Potts & ¢ and Peter A. Frasse & Co., Ine In the 


$209 7239 and New York district distribution will be through established 
' ware ( S¢ 

vi The Cap Screw & Nut Co., Eastern agent of the Superior 

ed Screw & Bolt Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has removed from 4 

orpo! Lafayette St to larger quarters at 290 Hudson St New 


The Waukesha Steel Products Co Waukesha, Wis., has 


q pmen imended its corporate articles to change the company name 

I ng et the Century Fence Cx 
rw an The Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation of America 
' and Rochester, N. Y., announces the appointment of the Brown 
oC nti & Zortma Machinery Co., 327 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh 
treasures is its Pittsburgh district sales agent for the Hilles & Jones 
n Co. line of tool W H. Connell, Jr who has handled 
, , ile ( this line tl ugh the Pittsburgh office of the Con 
Machine Tool Corporation and previously for se\ 
: ur was Pittsburgh district sales agent of Hilles 
ie & Jone cx has joined the Brown & Zortman organizatior 
a d ¥ ntinue to handle the lin as manager of the 

il department 

r , The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works has opened a Cleve 
at land sales office in Room 963, Union Trust Building, under 
Ee eel the direction of George S. Sangdahl, district sales mana 
a ger Mr Sangdahl comes to Cleveland from a_ similar 
positior n Montreal wit! } Horton Steel Works, Ltd., a 
; S ibsidiary of the Chicag Bridges & Iron Works Asso 
. : ' iated with Mr. Sangdahl will be 4. W. Warren, at the 
: om saan oa present time in the Chicago office of the company The 
: Cleveland office will handle a territory covering Ohio, West 
Virginia Kentucky east Frankfort, and New /Yorl 
oc Pennsylvania and Maryland west of a north and south lin 
ich «Street ist east of Buffalo The company manufactures elevated 
umat lift water tanks, large oil storage tanks, floating roofs for oil 
iring space tanks, high-pressure gas holders, standpipes, penstocks, 


surge tanks, stacks and steel plate work 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 2 
HE Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Broad Street Station, 
"T  Puilegeiobin, has authorized the electrification of its 
southern division between Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., 
including all four main tracks, or about 200 miles of track- 
age, with the installation of steel poles and other equipment 
to cost more than $750,000. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, is arranging for a common stock issue 
of $14,634,000, the majority of the proceeds to be used for 
extensions and improvements, including the completion of 
the new Richmond generating station on the Delaware 
River, and for additional power plants, transmission lines, 
etc. Walter H. Johnson is president. 


I. Halpern Brothers & Co., Inc., Hancock and Berks 
Streets, Philadelphia, metal products, has plans for three 
one-story buildings for a new plant on Erie Avenue, for 
which bids will soon be asked on general contract. Edwin 
L. Rothschild, Bankers’ Trust Building, is architect. David 
Halpern is treasurer. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has work in progress on a new coal breaker at 
its No. 6 colliery at Lansford, Pa., to cost $350,000. 


Bertram Ireland, Guarantee Trust Building, Atlantic 
City, N. J., architect, has plans under way for a two-story 
automobile service, repair and garage building, 50 x 140 ft., 
at Pleasantville, N. J., to cost $50,000 with equipment. 


The Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa., has awarded a 
general contract to the Purrell Engineering & Construction 
Co., 513 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, for a three-story 
addition, 50 x 70 ft. Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 115 Broad- 
way, New York, is engineer. 


A power plant and machine shop will be constructed at 
the proposed artificial silk mill at Parkersburg, W. Va., by 
the Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa. The entire project will 
cost approximately $8,000,000. 


The Keystone Motor Car Co., 170 South Washington 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is asking bids on general contract 
for a one-story service, repair and garage building, 95 x 120 
ft., at Kingston, Pa., to cost approximately $100,000. L. V. 
Lacy, 45 Owen Street, Forty Fort, Pa., is architect. 


Fire, Oct. 28, destroyed a portion of the coal washery 
of Allison & Eddy, Tamaqua, Pa., with loss reported at 
$25,000 including equipment. 


Officials of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and the National Distillers’ Products Corporation, 3' 
Broad Street, New York, have formed the Eastern Alcohol 
Corporation, to be owned jointly by both interests. Plans 
are under way for the construction of a new plant for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol, to cost more than $500,000 
with machinery. 


Louis Reisman, 420 Spruce Street, Scranton, Pa., archi 
tect, is asking bids on a general contract for a three-story 
automobile service, repair and garage building, 50 x 150 ft., 
to cost $90,000 with equipment. 


The Slaymaker Mfg. Co., 3271 Woodland Avenue, Phila 
delphia, has been organized to assemble and sell a patented 
mechanical flashlight which generates its own current, elim- 
inating the use of a battery. The company is now contract- 
ing for the manufacture of parts of the flashlight and will 
later be in the market for screw machines, stamped metal 
parts, small coils, reflectors and bulbs. 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Nov. 2 
INTRACT has been let by the Liberty Foundry Co., 5000 
C thirty-cignth Street, St. Louis, to the Austin Co., 
Chicago, for a one and two-story addition, 90 x 160 ft., and 
30 x 90 ft., respectively, to cost about $35,000. W. T. Mellow 
is vice-president. 


The St. Joseph Street Railway Co., St. Joseph, Mo., plans 
the installation of an automatic power substation in the 
Lake Contrary district, with machinery estimated to cost 
$90,000. A transmission line will be built to cost about 
$200,000. S. B. Ireland is general manager. 


The Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Haileyville, Okla., will 
make extensions and improvements in its plant, with the 
installation of additional equipment to cost $35,000. S. M. 
Marrs is general manager, 


The Southwestern Sash & Door Co., Joplin, Mo., has 
authorized plans for a new works to replace a plant re- 
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cently destroyed by fire It will cost about $45,000 with 
equipment EB. H. Bryan heads the company 


The Continental Oil Co., Continental Oil Building, Den- 
ver, Colo., is considering erection of a new storage and dis- 
tributing plant at Muskogee, Okla., with automobile service 
and repair building for company motor trucks, to cost $350,- 
000 with equipment 


The Killark Electric Mfg. Co., 3940 Easton Avenue, St 
Louis, has awarded a general contract to the Kenton-Her 
cules Construction Ce Wainwright Building, for a one-story 
plant, 142 x 160 ft., to cost approximately $75,000 it will 
replace a portion of the works recently destroyed by fire 
Edward J. Geisler, De Menil Building, is architect 


The American Ice Co., Spring and Wyandotte Streets, 
Kansas City, Mo., will erect a two-story addition to its ice- 


manufacturing plant, 43 x 70 ft. Hans Von Unwerth, 
Finance Building, is engineer 
John Hammitt, Calico Rock, Ark., and associates are 


planning the construction of a one-story electric power 
house for local commercial service 


The Board of Education, El Reno, Okla., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story high school to cost $175,000, for which revised 
plans are being prepared New bids will soon be asked 
Layton, Hicks & Forsyth, Baniff Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., are architects 


The Grand River Gravel Co., Manhattan Building, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., plans the installation of dragline loading 
equipment, screens and other equipment at its sand and 
gravel properties at Fort: Gibson, Okla. 


N. B. Fleming, Bliss Building, Tulsa, Okla., architect 
has asked bids on general contract for a four-story automo- 
bile service, repair and garage building, 100 x 135 ft., to 
cost $140,000 with equipment 


The City Council, Pierce City, Mo., plans the installation 
of well-pumping machinery in connection with improve- 
ments in the municipal waterworks 


Detroit 
Detroit, Nov. 2 
LANS are being prepared by the Bennett Pump Corpora 
tion, Muskegon, Mich., for a one-story addition to total 
ibout 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


The Packard Motor Car Co., 155 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, is having plans drawn for a one-story machine shop. 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Building, is architect. 


The Owosso Ice & Fuel Co., Owosso, Mich., affiliated with 
the Flint Ice & Fuel Co., Flint, Mich., is arranging for a 
one-story ice-manufacturing plant, 62 x 115 ft., to cost 
about $35,000. The George B. Bright Co., 2615 Twelfth 
Street, Detroit, is architect and engineer. 


The Walker Veneer & Box Works, Inc., Alpena, Mich., 
has been organized to take over and expand the local plant 
of the Walker Veneer Works. The new company contem- 
plates immediate enlargements and the installation of addi- 
tional machinery, a quantity of which will be transferred 
from the factory of the Hardy Box Co., Bay City, Mich 
Thomas and Hiram Hardy head the new organization. 


The Robert June Engineering & Management Corporation, 
$835 Linwood Avenue, Detroit, has acquired a controlling 
nterest in the Electric Flow Meter Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
formerly the Hyperbo-Electric Flow Meter Co., Chicago, and 
will operate in the future. Plans are under way for general 
expansion tobert June will become president of the organi- 
zation and J. M. Naiman, heretofore general manager, will 
act as vice-president, consulting and chief engineer. 


The Kermath Mfg. Co., 5890 Commonwealth Avenue, De- 
troit, manufacturer of marine engines, parts, etc., has asked 
bids on a general contract for a two-story addition, 50 x 110 
ft. J. H. Gustav Steffens, Architects Building, is architect. 
J. B. Farr is president. 


The Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich, has plans for 
a one-story repair and experimental shop, 57 x 175 ft., to 
cost about $40,000 with equipment. 


The Marks-Fiske-Zeiger Co., Artillery Avenue and the 
Michigan Central Railroad, Detroit, iron and steel products, 
will erect a new storage and distributing plant to total about 
30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Material-handling, conveying 
and other equipment will be installed. 


The Muskegon River Power & Light Co., Big Rapids, 
Mich., is said to have plans for a hydroelectric generating 
station on the Muskegon River to cost more than $600,000. 
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Coast Railway and 


wheel lathe for the Florida Fast 
te wheel press for Briggs & Turivas, Chicago 
Havana Central Railroad bought a 42-i carwheel bore 
iriving wheel lathe and an S84-ir tire mill The 
dwell Engineering Co Kastor 1% purchased i 73-in 
gz mill and a 0-in. time saver lathe from the Niles 
be nt-Pond Co It is reported that the A. O. Smith Co 
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AGE 


wked two lathes each for Philadelphia and St. Louis 


ved an order from Chicago for several 


also rece 
irge lathes 


The Cincinnati, is contemp!ating con- 
W. Va., to 
90-ft. build- 


warehouses and 


Greene Packet Co., 


Huntington, cost 


a 60 x 


river terminal at 


ipproximately $50,000 Plans provide for 


floating wharf containing steel storage 


oading cranes Gordon C. Greene is general manage! 


Sons. 2128 Patterson Street, Cincinnati, 


William Lang & 


tructul ster fabricators and rnamental ron manufac 
irers, has awarded a genera ontract to Joseph Neyer, J! 
1660 Central Avenue Cincinnati, for a one-story factory ana 
ffice building, approximately 110 x 180 ft 

The G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnat has begun the production 
f planers ir ts new plant at Woodburn Avenue and the 
‘ L. & N. Railroac Its offices, now housed in the old struc- 
iT at Gest and Depot Street will be transferred to the 


Che Shiloh Mfg. Co Ohio, manufacturer of water 


softening equipment has removed its plant to the Wise- 
Schieble buildings, rear of 314 East Fifth Street, Dayton, 
Ohio, where about 3000 sq. ft. of floor space is available 
Plans are being arranged for increased production 


Louisville, 
Construc- 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad 


iwarded a general contract to the T. S. Leake 


Louisville, for a one-story repair shop and adjoining 


suilding for general operating service, to cost about $85,000 


nkamp & Brother, Mercantile Library Building, 


iati, architect, has plans in preparation for a two- 
ry automobile service, repair and garage building, 98 x 176 
at Dayton, Ohio, to cost about $130,000 with equipment 


renn., will ask 
with capacity 
with 


waterworks to 


Public 
pid in November for a 


Works, 


new 


Nashville, 
plant, 


The Board of 


pumping 


f about 15,000,000 gal. per day, in connection exten- 


sions and improvements in the cost 
Alvord, Burdick & 


Street, Chicage are 


municipal 


000 Howso! S South Dearborn 


engineers 


The DeHart Machine & Foundry Co., 141 North Third 


Stree Nashville, Tenn machinery dealer, is desirous of 

getting n contact with manufacturers of cast iron hog 
troughs or steel troughs 

Monarch Marking System Co., South Torrence Street, 

Dayt Ohio, manufacturer of price-marking machinery, has 

roken ground for a three-story addition, 65 x 108 ft., to cost 

proximately $75,000 It will double the present floor space 

Schenck & Williams, Mutual Home Building, are architects. 

* 
‘he Board of Education, Louisville, is considering the 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 


for which 
placed under way J. M, 
irchitect 


school to cost $200,000, 


super- 
Colley, 


will soon be 


uisville, is 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 2 
Monu 
for a 


about 


the 
Baltimore, 


ENTATIVE plans are under consideration by 
pipet Machine Co., 3505 Elliott 
ew two-story plant, for 
arranged J. W. 


Street, 


which an appropriation of 


$60,000 will be Sims is president 


The Taylor-Parker C Water Street and Commerce 
Place, Norfolk, Va., has inquiries out for an electric travel- 
ng crané 10 to 50 ft. span, about 10 tons capacity, a car- 
vheel lathe about 60 in., with 6-ft. centers, belt-driven: one 
wheel press, about 200 tons capacity, and one oil engine, 
ibout 50 hp., Fairbanks type preferred 


The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 
chasing agent room 51, N & W 


Clyde Cocke, 


Railway 


pur- 
Building, 


Roanoke, Va., is asking bids until Nov. 11 for 1100 sheets 
f jacket steel, contract serial AA-380, and 420 cast steel 
side frames, contract serial AA-381 

The Southern Saw Mill Co., Thomasville, Ga., is in the 


narket for four 1 »0-hp boilers to operate it 150 Ib 


accessories 


working 


pressure 


with 


The Diaomaceous Products Co., Inc., 204 Southern Build 


g, Washington, is planning the installation of machinery 

property at Dunkirk, Md., for the development and pro 
luction of silica deposits neluding grinding, sorting, con 
veying and other apparatus 


The 


ng plans for an 


Stoneville Cabinet Co., Stoneville, N. C.. is 


double, approximately, the 


capacity to cost ibout $45,000 


consider 
addition t pres 


Charles 8S. Stone is 
The Magneto & Mach ne Co 


have tentative 


Bal 
advisement for 


1031 Cathedral Street, 


more, is said to 


under 


plans 


new two-story 


The Wilson-Hock Co., City 
has inquiries out for a 


Works 


Point, Va 
turbo-generator, three-phase, 


machinery dealer, 
1000 kw 
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60-cycle, 2300 volts, with condenser, switchboard and aux- 
iliary apparatus; also for a 500-kw. turbo-generator, with 
accessories; electric traveling cranes, 8 to 10-ton capacity, 
$0 to 50-ft. span, 15 to 20-ton capacity, 30-ft. span, and 
3 to 5-ton capacity, 75-ft. span; electrical equipment, includ- 
ing transformers, meters, etc., and one standardized steel 
building, 100 x 150 ft. 


The Kimball-Tyler Co., Inc., 261 South Eighth Street 


g I 
Baltimore, operating a cooperage works, has awarded a 
general contract to DeCou & Davis, 6 East Mulberry Street 
for a one-story plant, 160 x 200 ft., to cost $75,000 with 


equipment. Stahl & Michel, 100 North Liberty Street, are 
engineers. William G. Tyler is president 


4 manual training department will be installed in the 


new high school to be erected at Camp Hill, Cumberla: 
Md., for which superstructure will be placed under way at 
once It will cost about $500,000 The Board of Education 


is in charge. 

T. L. Gardner, Leaksville, N. C., and associates ars 
pleting plans for the organization of a new company t 
build and operate a furniture factory to be three-stories 
80 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $175,000, with equipment A 
power houge will be built 


Walter Candler, Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga l as 
sociates have plans for a three-story automobile service, ré 
pair and garage building, 200 x 250 ft., to cost $500,00 
with equipment 

The Georgia Southern Power Co., Atlanta, G: s re 
ported to be planning the construction of a new steam-oper 


ated electric generating plant at Dublin, Ga., to cost $45! 
000 with machinery. The company recently acquired the 
Dublin municipal power station 

The Board of Awards, City Hall, Baltimore is ask 


bids until Nov. 12 for machinery, equipment, tools and s 


i} 


plies for the Department of Education Specifications on 


file at the office of the Board of School Commissioners, Mad 


son and Lafayette Streets 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, N 


LANS are being arranged by the United North & Soutl 
Pon Co., Luling, Tex., for the complete electrification of 
its plant, work to include the installation of an electric gen 
erating station with initial capacity of 2200 kw The entire 
project will cost more than $175,000 with equipment 

The Continental Flat Glass Co., Shreveport, La., manu 
facturer of window glass, is considering the rebuilding of 
the portion of its works at Cedar Grove, La., recently de 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at close to $250,000 i: 
cluding machinery 


The Otis Elevator Co., 210 East Forsyth Street, Jacks 


ville, Fla., is planning for a one-story parts and repail hop 


to cost $25,000 with equipment Roy A. Benjamir Bisbee 
Building, is architect E. P. Hoffman is local manag 
X. A. Kramer, McComb, Miss., engineer, is desirous of 


getting in contact with manufacturers of machiner 
creosoting plants 


The East Texas Public Service C« i West Adan 
Street, Chicago, a subsidiary of the Mid-West Utilities C 


has acquired property on South Washington Street, Mar 


shall, Tex., and plans the construction of a one-stor ‘ 
manufacturing and cold storage plant to cost $85,000 

The H. Wetter Mfg. Co Memphi Tenn manufacturer 
of cast iron pipe and fittings, is pushing construction on its 
new foundry at Gadsden, Ala ind purposes t have the 
plant ready for service early in December It will have 
an initial production of 1500 tons per month Henry Wetter 


is president 
W. A. White, head of the Florida Tropics De 
Corporation, Kissimmee, Ala., and associates are interested 


in a project for the establishment of a plant at Interocear 


City, Fla., to manufactures itomobile trucks, buses, parts 
The Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla., has inquirie 
out for a 400-kw. engine-generator set with auxil july 
ment 
The Eastern Texas Electric C: Beaums t ex 
sidering plans for a one-story steam-operated electri ght 
and power house at Nederland, Tex. It is also proposed 


erect an ice-manufacturing plant 

The Packard-Scruggs Motor Co Fort Wort! lex loca 
representative for the Packard automobile, has plans for 
a two-story service, repair and garage building with four 
dations suitable for an additional story later, to cost approx 
imately $70,000 A. G. Fischer heads the organization 


The Chamber of Commerce, Palmetto, Fla., is at the head 


of a project to construct and operate municipal electri 
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power plant It is proposed to arrange a bond issue of 
$300,000 for this and other city improvements 


The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
awarded a general contract to Chalker, Lund & Crittenden, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., for a new factory branch and dis- 
tributing plant at West Palm Beach, to cost about $100,000 
with equipment 


The J. M. Card Lumber Co., Rosevale Boulevard, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., will proceed with the construction of a new 
mill at Chickasaw, near Mobile, Ala., to cost $350,000 


Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct s 


HE Percival Iron & Steel Co., 232 Aliso Street, Los 
Angeles, is having plans drawn for a new one-story 
machine shop at Vernon, to cost $150,000 with equipment 


The McCormick Brothers Iron Works, Inc., Main and 


Folsom Streets, San Francisco, is arranging to rebuild the 


portio of its plant recently destroyed by fire, with loss re 
worted at $50,000 including equipment 

The Santee Garage Co., Los Angeles, has completed 
plans for a six-story service, repair and garage building, 
100 x 155 ft to cost $350,000 with equipment Dodge & 


Burnett, Lankershim Building, are architects 


The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co., foot of Cornwall Ave 
ue, Bellingham, Wash., is completing plans for the electri- 
fication of its mill ncluding the installation of a central 
power house, with turbo-generator and auxiliary equipment, 
», 000 J. J. Donovan is vice-president 


The Board of Works, Pocatello, Idaho, is considering the 


installation of pumping equipment in connection with pro- 
osed extensions in the municipal waterworks to cost $500,- 
00 The Burns-McDonnell-Smith Engineering Co., Rives 


Strong Building, Los Angeles, and Interstate Building, Kan- 
is City, Mo., is engineer 


The Steel Pipe & Tank Co., 1100 Fourth Street, Berkeley, 
(‘al., has awarded a general contract to H. J. Sattin, 2082 
University Avenue, for four one-story additions, 120 x 250 
tt 120 x 120 ft., 50 x 260 ft., and 50 x 180 ft 

The Snow Mountain Water & Power Co., San Francisco 
operating a hydro-electric power plant in the Potter Valley 
sectior is contemplating two additional stations in_ the 
Coyote Valley and at Scott's Dam, northern part of Lake 
County, to cost $2,500,000 with transmission systems 


The Solano Iron Works, Inc., Third Street and Alliston 
Way, Berkeley, Cal., has preliminary plans for a new one 
story works to cost $25,000 


The Eureka Paper Box Co., Los Angeles, has plans for a 
new two-story factory, 65 x 120 ft., to cost $45,000 with 


equipment John M. Cooper, Rives-Strong Building, is archi- 
tect 


The Mohawk Oil Co $11 California Street, San Francisco 
s completing plans for a new storage and distributing works 
it the Parr Terminal tract, Oakland, Cal. to cost approxi 
mately $200,000 with equipment 


R. J. Wilson, 101 West Lee Street, Seattle, has plans 


for a new machine shop, 36 x 60 ft 


The Chelan Electric Co., Chelan, Wash., is planning the 
onstruction of a hydroelectric power house on Lake Chelan 


excess of $350,000 


HUAN EEN 
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Chicago, Otis Bldg R. A. Fiske & 
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Current Metal Prices 


from Stocks, New York 


On Small Lots, Delivered 


HESE prices are given for the convenience of small- 

- lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 

Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 

limits of other 


space; items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 
Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Per Lb 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price........ 3.24¢. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.....7.00c. to 7.25c 
Soft steel bars, base price.........cccecccsers 3.24¢ 
Hoops, base price Senos a auras Wh ing Nee 4.49 
Bands, base price....... ats te Si 44 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x %4 
in. and larger, base............ sn Niro a ne Aste ak 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 4 it 
MP: scp ake c kets wk bie wowed idee he een 3.24¢ 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier......... 3.34¢ 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger.......... es : ’ 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and larger) He 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger............ . 4.20¢. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard .7.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .............4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds and hex......... 4.00c. 
Squares and flats ee re ee 1.50c. 
Standard tool steel, base price . .15.00c. 
Extra tool steel ...... .18.00c. 
Special tool steel 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten .70¢. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Lb. 
No. 10 .9.89¢. 
No 12 ceeee >. 94c. 
No. 14 .3.99¢e. 
I nt CM ae ae ase .. -4.09¢. 
Be { aled—Bl 
Soft S Blued Stove 
k. One Pipe Sheet 
Per ] Per Lb 
Ni 18 to 20 8 75c. to 3.95 
Nos. 22 and 4 .4.000e. to 4.20% 4B 5c 
No 26. 1.05¢e. to 4.25¢ 1.40¢ 
No. 287 . , 4.15c. to 4.35« 4.50¢e 
No. 30 1.35e. to 4.55 
(y 1? ed 
Per Lb 
No. 14 : ; ..4.25¢c. to 4.45c. 
Ne 16 4.40c. to 4.60c. 
Nos. 18 and 20. .4.55¢e. to 4.75c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 .4.70¢c. to 4.90c. 
No. 2¢ Te ; eee 4.750. to 5.05c. 
No. 2s8* . ‘ . » D150. to 5.35c. 
o .5.65e. to 5.85ec. 


higher per 100 Ib 


Vv é ld d Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Black Galv Black Galv 
% in. Butt.. 46 29 | % in. Butt.... 4 1-19 
¥% in. Butt.. 51 37 % in. Butt.. 11 1 9 
1-3 in. Butt... 53 39 | 1-1% in. Butt 14 L 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. 48 35 | 2-in. Lap..... 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap. 14 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 Se 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap.. 3 +16 


Bolis and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 

80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


ff list 


Steel Wire 


BASE PRICE? ON N 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 
err er ee 4.10c. to 4.25c. 
Annealed, soft 4.35¢. to 4.50c. 
Galvanized, annealed .-5.00c. to 5.15c. 
Coppered, DASIC .. 0... ccccccssscccsces 5.00c. to 5.15c. 

a eee ee 6.00c. to 6.15c. 


Tinned, soft Bessemer... 


+Regulatr extras for lighter eg 


The prices which are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


a DIRE ID oy i cea sbeucev ewes 19%c. to 20%c. 
GREE MO 56d cise neon sane k ee 19%c. to 20%c. 
ae ee 17%e. to 18%c. 
i ee NE oo. sw xe sive SMe Re 27%c. to 28%c. 
ORES CO, (MORMRINEE oi ccvisseccsccsxd 24 c. to 25 c. 
GCORDEE ERDR, SORTUOUN 6c os vies xaci'nn 25 c. to 26 c. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22c. to 23c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grade Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” “A” 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal | 90 Ib... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 lb... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 | SR 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 | IXXXX...11.35 11.10 

Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
LS Ss niok cb. SEDAN No EO BEd Oe eae $7.00 to $8.00 
OOD gS Ae aie eit tala ian Me eia cee kee eae 7.25 to 8.25 
ag ta de re ater k re tenner ane ce ee ¢.... 8.25 to 8.75 
RI ENE a oo eel pee 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
PE niin. 5 hes ko ae aa aa ee 66%ce. 
Eo ocak and oa aN seek wede es oaetn 69%e. to 7T1%c. 
Copper 

TE si iwiknnéeeadenee bens okscdsedweekel 16%c. 
DEER Gio s ckcbu cee eae cx eA eee eee ee eee 16%c. 
EM #7. <5. wircicip. se wie acess Oia ae keen eRe e wae 2 

Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WINE DURE x55 ws vss OAS eee 10%ec. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 13c.; open, 13%c 

Lead and Solder* 

PORE SE TOE cs cncccccamuonsiant 10%c. to 12%c. 
RI one tte cite ie: bk oc a Wuhan aaa ie te alate 12%c. to 13%c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed............ceccees 40%. 
Pb: 0 ck sca ven ene de bee cake ence maa 87ec. 
RG MDM Soa awwiwekes sees bwhcakeeeeeee o eae. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private 
ing to composition 


brand vary accord- 


Babbitt Metal 
SOR: RR PES ss aise ne ev keen mene 75c. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib...............2- 35c. to 50c. 
EE Rs EA 6.5 hb4 sche seeeavaceen ...20¢c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
BORE > icc scatanGeonakeeeabaewuae 21%4c. to 22%c. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb...30%4c. to 31%éc. 


Old Metals 


The market continues firm. Dealers’ buying prices 


are as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
ODOT, TNT TUNED i565 ks c4n ook ow wana 12.00 
a I MUONS os 5 0:4 0 6g b since s'est eeied oockeete 
i ee. cc veneso¥chgadeaeeaeaee 9.50 
I I a a baa in: uid. sniaie Sidem ucate hala eee hie oe 7.25 
i, i Stbhbeeiekbeas60en ae andkee micuell 6.00 
Heavy machine composition ...............e.. 9.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.................. . 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........ 8.25 
i io. hoaxes swine dee ee nae ee eee 8.00 
EL LEE Aktbie Cid en bakes skh be cee eae ee ooo Ome 
BO: whet cttw ke ssw Senay cb aha be aun ee ee .- 5.50 
ee errr rrr re 19.00 
SG IR ein Sieicisin svtasaeyl svete vee 19.00 
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